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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UESTIONS put to the Foreign Sec- 
Or on Wednesday gradually made it 

plain that Lord Lloyd’s resignation of 
the High Commissionership of Egypt was in 
effect a dismissal. We write before the matter 
‘has been debated, when no doubt the 
circumstances will be clearer; it appears that 
the differences between Lord Lloyd and the 
Foreign Office—which arose over interpretation of 
the British Declaration of February, 1922—existed 
under the late Government and have not been 
occasioned by the change of Ministry. In 
the absence of fuller information we with- 
hold comment, except to say that the manner 
in which the severance was brought about 
does not seem to have been conspicuously 
felicitous. It may be that Lord Lloyd’s retire- 
ment was inevitable; but there were ways and 
ways of effecting it. King Fuad is now in this 
country as the guest of the British Government. 
Even if he should be favourably impressed by Lord 
Lloyd’s abrupt departure, it is difficult to believe 
that the effect on British prestige in Egypt and the 
East, or the Foreign Office handling of Anglo- 
Egyptian affairs, can have been helped by it. 


We urged Mr. Arthur Henderson several 
weeks ago to stand firm in his demand that the 
Government Conference to adopt the Report of 
the Reparations Experts should meet in London. 
It is unfair to ask members of a new Cabinet faced 
with several uncomfortably awkward domestic 
and foreign problems to spend a month or six 
weeks in Paris or Switzerland. In his desire to 
prove that he bore no ill-will to France, the 
Foreign Minister rather naturally tried to meet 
that country’s views, with a result that a humiliat- 
ing squabble over the chairmanship, meeting- 
place and date of the Conference has ensued. 
Lausanne, Lucerne, Montreux, Spa, Brussels, 
Ostend and the Hague have all been proposed 
and have been rejected by one Government or 
another. Under the Young Plan Britain is called 
upon to make very heavy sacrifices, the capital 
value of which is put at some £37,000,000. It is 
quite time for us to make it clear that we shall 
only shoulder these sacrifices if we can thereby 
remove once and for all obstacles to peace that 
are relics of the Versailles Conference. 


It becomes increasingly clear that the magni- 
tude of the concessions made during the Experts’ 
Conference by Sir Josiah Stamp is completely 
ignored across the Channel. The manceuvres to 
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make M. Poincaré the president of the Confer- 
ence, for which his activities since the war show 
him to be entirely unsuited, are driving many 
people to the reluctant conclusion that it would 
be better to reject a plan which benefits France 
and Italy at our expense. As the Foreign Sec- 
retary recently explained in the House of 
Commons, he would like all ex-allied troops to 
be withdrawn simultaneously from the Rhine- 
land; but the present delay is merely an excuse 
to prolong the occupation until the Germans 
agree to a committee of control, which would not 
add one jot to the security of Europe but would, 
on the contrary, destroy what remains of the 
spirit of Locarno. Consideration of the views of 
others is frequently a sign of strength, but too 
much consideration may easily be interpreted as 
weakness. The British Government ought now 
to declare that the evacuation by the British con- 
tingent of the Rhineland will begin on Sep- 
tember 1 whatever the French and Belgians may 
do. 


Mr. Hoover is magnificently determined to base 
the policy of the United States on the Kellogg 
Pact. On Wednesday this pact came officially 
into force, the ratifications of the various Govern- 
ments mentioned in its preamble having been 
deposited in Washington, and on Tuesday the 
American President frankly reminded his country- 
men that their current expenditure ‘‘on the 
strictly military activities of the army and navy 
constitutes the largest military budget of any 
nation in the world to-day.’’ This reminder is 
very timely because so many sincere and well- 
meaning citizens of the United States believe that 
only in Europe are there extensive preparations 
for new wars, and forget that, in any case, their 
own country is geographically and economically 
in the least vulnerable position of any in the world. 
As Mr. Hoover pointed out, the pledge never to 
go to war except in self-defence should lead to 
great reductions in military expenditure all the 
world over, and it is highly encouraging that he 
should have the courage to say so to his own 
compatriots, many of whom still refuse to 
accept any form of international control such as 
will be necessary if ever the world is to be satisfied 
that a war of self-defence shall mean literally what 
that term conveys. 


As a hopeful and helpful preliminary to 
Anglo-American naval discussions—the Prime 
Minister suggested October as a likely month for 
his Washington visit—the Government announced 
on Wednesday suspension of work on two 
cruisers, cancellation of contracts for two sub- 
marines and a submarine depédt ship, and a slow- 
ing down of the remainder of the programme. 
Almost simultaneously President Hoover issued a 
statement explaining that by way of response to 
the British gesture the construction of three 
American cruisers, on which work would normally 
have been begun this autumn, is to be postponed. 
These decisions make good news both as an 
earnest of the will to peace and also as a forecast 
of the more immediate and practical benefit that 
will accrue to the taxpayers of both nations as a 


result of agreement. The one difficulty in this 
country arising out of naval curtailment is the 
effect on employment in the dockyards. Mr. 
MacDonald announced that, as a result of ‘‘special 
re-arrangements suggested by the Admiralty,’ it 
was hoped to absorb a large amount of labour that 
would otherwise be discharged. In any event 
disarmament must take precedence over unem. 
ployment, grave as the latter question is. 


- Those who considered the Government lucky 
in the hour of their arrival in office left out of 
account the industrial difficulties with which they 
have at once found themselves confronted. By 
far the most immediate and threatening of these 
is the cotton dispute, which, if it has not been 
settled in the interval (we write while negotia- 
tions are still proceeding) will have resulted b 
the time these words are read in a lock-out affect- 
ing half a million operatives. If agreement is 
reached the industry will have lived up to its 
reputation for last minute settlements. Sir Horace 
Wilson has succeeded in bringing the unions’ 
delegates to discuss the question of wage reduc. 
tions, which earlier they had refused to con- 
sider. Agreement by compromise can only last 
pending the result of the Government’s promised 
committee of enquiry; it would be surpris- 
ing if that body reported that the solution 
of Lancashire’s problem was to be found in wage 
reductions. The cut of rather over 12 per 
cent. proposed by the employers would result—in 
most favourable circumstances—in a _ reduction 
of between 2 and 34 per cent. in the cost of the 
finished article, and it is doubtful whether this, 
or any part of it, would actually be passed on to 
the consumer. Financial reorganization, amalga- 
mation, re-equipment, these are the only sign- 
posts of salvation for the cotton trade. The 
sooner the employers recognize them the better 
for them, for the industry, and for British trade. 


Rationalization is likewise the key to the situa- 
tion in the mines. From the studiously vague 
pronouncement on the Government’s coal policy 
made by the President of the Board of Trade on 
Tuesday there emerged the welcome news that 
the Government propose to take steps to speed up 
rationalization—if need be, by compulsion—by 
developing district marketing organizations and by 
setting up a central co-ordinating authority for the 
industry. The second of these steps will advance 
the possibility of an international coal concordat— 
the only ultimate and permanent solution of the 
problem—by creating a national body with which 
the mining industries of other countries can treat. 
But on the central question, a reduction of working 
hours, on which Labour spokesmen were cate- 
gorical on election platforms, the House had to be 
content with an assurance that legislation is to be 
introduced during the autumn. Exactly what sort 
of legislation remains unknown—probably even to 
the Government themselves; though it is likely 
a return to the seven -hour day will be made by 
easy stages. Labour cautious in office is reap- 
ing the unwelcome reward of Labour rash in 
Opposition. Meanwhile owners and miners have 
been in consultation with Downing Street and the 
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Miners’ Federation has been in session at Black- 

1. Discontent with the Government’s attempt 
to make haste slowly is léss likely to develop 
from opposite Mr. MacDonald than from behind 
him. 


There are still alarmist reports of military con- 
centrations in Manchuria and Siberia, but our 
belief that war was improbable has fortunately 
been so far justified by events. The main diff- 
culty at the moment appears to be that there is 
a surfeit of peace-makers. Japan is indignant and 
alarmed because ‘Mr. Stimson took it upon him- 
self to remind the disputing parties of their obliga- 
tions under the Kellogg Pact without giving suffi- 
ciently detailed information of his intention to do 
so to the Japanese Ambassador in Washington. 
Consequently the Japanese are making great 
efforts to arrange direct negotiations between 
China and Russia. M. Briand’s conveyance to 
Moscow of Mr. Stimson’s message (the United 
States has not recognized the Soviet Government, 
and has therefore no direct means of communica- 
tion), has been misinterpreted as an attempt on 
the part of France to act as mediator. Germany 
is reported to have offered her services in a similar 
capacity, and the Chinese are proposing to place 
the difficulty in the hands of the League. This 
last step, if the Russians will agree to it, is obvi- 
ously the wisest; the League Council would give 
a more nearly impartial decision than any one 
Government. But it will be difficult to mediate 
until the Russians have been allowed to resume their 
share of control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


With the ratification of the Caillaux-Churchill 
and Mellon-Béranger Debt Agreements, after a 
riotous night session in which the sound of the 
president’s bell was drowned by the shouting of 
angry deputies, the French Chamber finishes one 
of the most inglorious episodes of a not very 
glorious career. It is widely held that the majority 
of eight constitutes in reality a big victory for 
M. Poincaré, since many deputies only voted 
against him because they knew they would be in 
the minority. In our view the victory lies rather 
with the opposition; M. Poincaré has only 
scraped through by the skin of his teeth and he has 
to bear the onus of an unpopular settlement. In 
taking cognizance of the vote, the British Govern- 
ment would do well to lessen the danger of future 
trouble by pointing out that the resolutions passed 
by the Chamber and Senate urging that France 
should not be expected to pay in the event of a 
German default are purely unilateral, and can have 
no effect whatever on the debt agreements them- 
selves. 


After a breach lasting nearly two years, discus- 
sions are to take place for the resumption 
of normal relations between Great Britain and 
Russia, and M. Dovgalevski, the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Paris, is coming to London for a prelim- 
inary exchange of views ‘‘ solely on the question 
of procedure for the restoration of diplomatic 
relations.”” There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Henderson’s invitation was drafted in language 
that made it clear a very definite promise must be 
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given that there should be no Bolshevist propa- 
ganda carried on in the British Empire. The reply 
gives no details as to the attitude the Russians will 
adopt when once they have an ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, but the fact that Mr. Hender- 
son’s note has brought no provocative reply inspires 
the hope that in the forthcoming negotiations 
Soviet representatives will discuss debts and 
propaganda with a greater sense of reality than they 
have shown in the past. 


Satisfaction at the provisional settlement of the 
Charing Cross Bridge question indisposes us to 
carp at the terms. It does, however, seem that the 
Railway has secured very favourable treatment 
indeed, and it is not quite evident on what grounds. 
It is not as if the Railway had been specially 
accommodating at earlier stages of the discussion, 
and thus earned the right to be dealt with gener- 
ously. When the shareholders meet to confirm the 
agreement they will doubtless congratulate them- 
selves on a good bargain. However, subject to an 
approval which the shareholders will not deny it, 
the long controversy is closed, and though it may 
be ten years before the scheme can be completed 
in every detail, we are at last within sight of a 
beginning. Repeatedly it has seemed that common 
ground never would be reached; and the patience 
of the public has been sorely tried. The way to a 
great traffic reform is now about to open, at a stiff 
price, but one which need not be too loudly 
criticized. 


Five years ago the village blacksmith was in a 
bad way. Lorries and tractors, the reduction 
in the numbers of hunters kept and the high cost 
of shoeing, had all combined to threaten many 
village forges with extinction. The situation was 
investigated by the Rural Industries Bureau, who 
suggested three possible sidelines: repair work 
with oxy-acetylene apparatus ; the making by hand 
of certain garden and farm tools and some house 
fittings, like latches and iron window frames; and 
the revival of decorative iron-work. The results 
have been surprising. Over 2,000 smiths have now 
bought the welding apparatus and are making 
money by repairing the machines that had been 
taking away their business. Local smiths in 
several counties are making tools and house- 
fittings that are not only stronger and better 
designed than the machine-made articles, but 
actually cheaper. One county, Hampshire, has 
established an export trade with the Malay States 
in a cutting implement for rubber trees that is 
made out of worn-out shoeing rasps previously 
thrown away. The revival in decorative iron-work 
has been more difficult, for it was necessary to 
educate the public into demanding it. In this 
the Rural Community Councils and the Agri- 
cultural Show Societies have been the greatest 
help, for they have staged exhibitions of this work 
and booked orders for it with such effect that some 
of the smiths are taking on new journeymen to 
deal with the orders, and all over the country 
guilds of craftsmen are springing up. The 
smiths are turning out good work and the public 
are demanding it. This is refreshing, after the 
gloomy warnings about the degrading effects of 
mechanism on the artisan and on public taste. 
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THE LORDS AGAIN 


WO important contributions have this week 
been made to the reform of the House of 

“= Lords, and barren as the ground is we are 
not without hope that sooner or later the seed will 
germinate. ‘lhe first—a very tiny—seed of 
reform was sown by Lord Darling’s motion on 
Wednesday. He has discovered an old Act of 
Henry VIII which gives a right to certain high 
officers of State to sit and speak, but not to vote, 
in the House of Lords, even though they are not 
actually members of that House. These officers 
are the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the 
Lord Privy Seal and the Secretaries of State. 
This Act has never been repealed, and if Mr. 
Thomas (the Lord Privy Seal) were to enter the 
House of Lords when unemployment was being 
debated and claim the authority of this old statute 
to make a speech on his proposals, Lord Darling 
believes that his right could not be effectually 
challenged. Any other Principal Secretary of 
State has the same right, according to Lord 
Darling—who, it may be noted, is never wrong 
in his law. His motion asked the House of Lords 
to affirm this right; it refused, though by a 
majority of only twelve. It is to be hoped the 
matter will not be allowed to rest there. 

The arguments pleaded against it were practical 
inconvenience and were singularly unconvincing. 
One of Lord Crewe’s objections was that if 
Ministers with seats in the Commons were to 
have a right to speak in the Lords, there should 
be reciprocity and Ministers who were peers 
should have the right to address the Commons. 
By all means. That merely carries the principle 
for which Lord Darling was contending a little 
further and is an argument in support of, not 
against, his motion. Nor can it be pleaded that 
we have no time in these hard pressed days to 
bring forward contentious legislation of this kind. 
No legislation is necessary, for the right of 
Secretaries of State to speak in the Lords is 
already given by the Statute Book and all that iis 
necessary is for one of them to use it. That it 
would add to the authoritativeness of the Lords’ 
debates if it were occasionally used does not admit 
of any doubt. 

Lord Onslow’s objection to the practice was a 
purely trade unionist one. If Commons Ministers 
were to have the right to speak in the Lords, why 
should a Government ever appoint more than the 
small statutory minimum of peers to office at all? 
And in that case, where were our young peers 
to get their experience of politics, if there were 
no Under-Secretaryships open to members of 
the House of Lords only? But why should not 
young peers get their experience in the House 
of Commons during their fathers’ lifetime? And 
how much more serious than the grievance of 
young peers unable to be Under-Secretaries after 
their fathers have died is the grievance of the 
father who under present conditions has to say 
good-bye to the House of Commons when he 
becomes a peer. Lord Curzon would undoubtedly 
have become Prime Minister after Mr. Bonar 


Law’s death if he had not been a peer, or if 
being a peer he had still possessed the right to 
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the interest of good work in politics that the 
choice of Ministers should be as wide as possible, 
At present it is limited by all sorts of accidents, 
A comparative fool in a safe seat has a better 
chance of promotion than a wise man whose seat 
is unsafe; there is indeed no other explanation 
of the persistency of some men in office. Again, 
there are many men in the Commons who would 
be doing better work in the Lords and vice versa. 
What significance is there in a title or the absence 
of one that it should be allowed to fit so many 
square pegs into round holes? We want the 
passage from one House to another to be as free 
as is possible without altering the distinctive 
character of either. By allowing the principal 
officers of State to speak in either House as is 
convenient, we should not only have a freer choice 
in the personnel of Government but we could 
make more efficient arrangements of parliamentary 
business. The present system under which a 
mass of Bills goes up to the House of Lords at the 
very end of a session makes a mockery of the 
House of Lords as a revising chamber. 

In France Ministers have the right to speak 
either in the Senate or the Chamber, and 
no unfortunate results have been _ observed, 
But the strongest argument of all for the 
change is that it would at any rate make a 
beginning of reform. Every one agrees that 
some reform of the House of Lords is necessary, 
but there agreement ends, and all Governments 
are frightened of tackling a subject which must 
consume much time and risk division within the 
party. But here is a change which could be made 
without much difficulty, and though in itself it 
may be a small change it does recognize the 
principle that there is nothing in a title which 
alters the political character of a man. Once get 
that principle recognized and we are on the way 
to erecting a real barrier against the abuse of 
accidental and temporary majority. It is the 
mutual exclusiveness of the two Chambers that 
makes the prejudice in the popular mind. 

Another suggestion is made by Professor 
Jenks. He proposes that a short Act should be 
passed containing two clauses. By the first, no 
hereditary peers are to be made in the future. 
By the second, the King is to be given power 
to create life peers with the right to speak and 
vote in the House of Lords. The attractiveness 
of the first proposal is that it would increase the 
social prestige of any existing peerage and there- 
fore should command support in the House of 
Lords. Further, while it does not remove the 
scandal of legislative peers unworthy to sit in the 
Lords it would limit it and prevent its spreading. 
As the older peerages died out, the possession of 
a peerage would come to imply some sort of 
personal merit, irrespective of birth or wealth. 
This titular prestige would be further enhanced by 
the power to create life peerages. The _back- 
woodsmen would slowly disappear from the House 
of Lords and in their place we should get 
representatives of distinction in every walk of life. 

The difficulty of reforming the House of Lords is 
that it is almost impossible to get agreement in 
advance on the just constituent proportions of 
the various kinds of merit in an ideal chamber. 
But reform that is so difficult on a big general 
plan becomes easy when it is attempted piecemeal. 


defend his policy in the Commons. 
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of trade unionist leaders or aldermen and lord 
mayors, or men of science: or Nonconformist 
ministers that you should make Lords of Parlia- 
ment. But the same people who quarrel about 
the generality would agree that this or that trade 
unionist leader, parson, doctor or physicist, 
inventor or local administrator would be an 
admirable addition to the strength of the House. 
And that is the kind of appointment that is best 
left to the judgment of the Executive with all 
the special circumstances before it and in full 
knowledge of the character of the particular man. 

No reform of the House of Lords will do that 
does not include the power of creating life peerages, 
but the power to create life peerages should be 
deferred until general agreement has been reached 
on a detailed plan of reform. It is strange that on 
this question of the House of Lords we should 
run counter to the grain of the English political 
mind. On every other subject we go to work 
slowly, changing as occasion offers, so that in 
time the whole structure is rebuilt without its ever 
having been pulled down. But with this House of 
Lords we behave like theorizing constitution-mon- 
gers with the result that nothing practical is done. 


THE NATION AND DRINK 


I.—_THE PROBLEM OF THE PUBLIC- 
HOUSE 


of 1495 and 1522, this people has been trying 

to make up its mind about drink. To this 
moment it has achieved no truly comprehensive, 
thoroughly consistent, genuinely equitable policy ; and 
now the new Government have initiated an enquiry 
into the subject in all its ramifications. | Unless 
informed and sane criticism by an independent Press 
be brought to bear on the whole subject, the new 
investigation will be as futile or mischievous as most 
of its almost innumerable predecessors. 

In truth, no investigation of the kind in view is 
needed. There is no fundamental that was not 
thoroughly examined by the Peel Commission between 
1895 and 1g00, or in the debates on the Acts of 
1902-04, the consolidatory measures of 1908-10, 
the Act of 1921, or in the Southborough Report of 
1927. What is to seek is a Parliament determined, 
in the light of all that information, to deal with 
drink fairly, courageously, and intelligently, respect- 
ing the personal freedom of the citizen and at the 
same time assuming full obligation for the conse- 
quences of such intervention, be it fiscal or regulatory, 
as it deems necessary. 

To look on Parliament’s record in this matter is 
to despair. In 1692, Parliament in its wisdom 
raised the tax on strong beer from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a 
barrel, the importation of foreign ‘spirits continuing 
to be prohibited, and agriculture continuing to be 
subsidized by almost tax-free distillation by any 
person who used home grown corn. By such means, 
and the senseless ferocity of the discriminatory 
import duties on the light and wholesome wines of 
France, the British by 1730 were made in all urban 
areas a gin-sodden people. In the usual panic, 
Parliament then, by the Gin Act of 1736, tried to 
tax the distillers out of existence, and seven years 
later had to repeal the Act, which had merely 
increased illicit distillation and still further lowered 
the quality of the vile gins. The 1753 legislation, 


Fe four hundred years, since the legislation 


more modestly framed, and aiming only at 
magisterial supervision, did some good. London was 
freed from the reproach of 1739, when of every seven 
houses one was a drinking den, while there were for 
all London only 654 inns or genuine taverns. 

But the belated good thus done by Parliament, 
after its sharp lesson, does not compare favourably 
with the good done from the end of the eighteenth 
century by the great brewers, Bass, Clay, Worth- 
ington, the Wilsons (afterwards Allsopp), as they 
secured and bettered public houses and, in a higher 
social class, by the great wine-merchants who, taking 
advantage of the invention of the cork and the conse- 
quent possibility of giving wines bottle-age, taught 
their patrons a more refined conviviality in place of 
the swilling of coarse wines. 

Things were moving, on the whole, in the right 
direction when Parliament once more _ intervened, 
with the Duke of Wellington’s preposterous Beer 
House Act of 1830, intended to attract the populace 
from spirits to beer, but having the immediate result 
of causing 24,000 new licenses to be taken out in 
three months. The license fee was only two guineas ; 
any house, even a cottage with a bench in the spare 
room, was tolerated; and the new beer houses, many 
of which speedily became brothels or gambling hells 
or thieves’ kitchens, were independent of the 
magisterial control imposed on fully licensed public- 
houses in 1753. Later on, it was found most diffi- 
cult to bring these houses under any supervision : 
it took thirty-nine years to do it, and when it was 
done 53,000 of them were undeservedly given a 
privileged position, in that only in the event of proved 
misconduct would a renewal of license be refused. 
Seeing that the initial outlay had been only two 
guineas for the right to vend beer, brewed no one 
knew how, and that from £5 to £15 usually repre- 
sented the original capital, there was no question of 
respect for money sunk. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made one of the best intentioned of 
efforts to civilize the drinking habits of the people. 
His arguments in favour of claret were unanswerable 
by any but those perverse enough to object to all 
facilities for obtaining wine, and his scorn of a system 
which allowed licenses to sell spirits without selling 
wine but not licenses to sell wine without selling 
spirits was excellent. But the effect of his legislation 
was disastrous. The ‘“‘ grocers’ license ” ruined the 
old, informed, dignified wine-merchants; and when 
phylloxera had wrecked some of the greatest wine- 
producing areas in the world, and the wine-merchants 
had to quote high prices, the grocers cheerfully went 
on selling, at the low prices to which the Gladstone 
Budget had accustomed the public, wines which 
destroyed confidence and were, indeed, an argument 
for reversion to spirits. 

Of later errors, well within everyone’s memory, it 
is hardly necessary to write. One of them is the 
continuance of a system which forces persons need- 
ing, perhaps for medicinal reasons, less than a bottle 
of spirits into the public-house because the wine- 
merchant and the grocer are not allowed to sell less 
than a bottle. As for the licensing system, it remains 
as absurd now as when, in 1869, the Lord Derby of 
that day pointed out that “‘ a slight difference in the 
constitution of the bench made all the difference 
between the granting and the withholding of the 
license.”” That persons directly interested in the 
liquor trade should be debarred from a place on the 
bench is quite reasonable; but why should pro- 
nounced teetotallers be suffered on it? Would any- 
one approve of the regulation of butchers’ shops by 
vegetarians? Many licensing authorities are 


impartial, but many others object on principle to the 
whole trade in alcoholic liquors, thwart all endeavours 
to provide comfort and recreation in public-houses, 
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and seize every opportunity of turning a measure of 
regulation into one of suppression. 

The one good thing coming out of the 1914-18 
emergency, and perpetuated by the 1921 Act, is the 
abolition of unbroken drinking. The two hours’ 
break in the afternoon, though it causes occasional 
inconvenience to individuals, has justified itself. But 
the main problem remains unsolved, with every sort 
of crank and morality-monger raging round it. In 
a quarter of a century, public-houses have been 
reduced by nearly 20,000, but, partly in consequence, 
clubs have nearly doubled in numbers. The nation 
is more sober, but fierce taxation compels it to spend 
unreasonably on drink, and that very often in squalid 
surroundings. Spirits have been made prohibitive in 
price by the demands of the State, but nothing has 
been done to encourage a taste for light and 
authentic wines, though the preference given to 
antipodean fluids has gone some way towards uniting 
the Empire in common nausea. The public-house, 
instead of being improved in accordance with the ideal 
enunciated by Lord Balfour in the debate on the 
Bill of 1904, and on the lines sketched in the Improve- 
ment Bill of 1924, remains a maison tolerée, when it 
might be a centre of popular social life. 

What can be done with it? The next article of 
this series will offer some suggestions. Thereafter, 
an attempt will be made to relate the particular 
problem to a comprehensive national policy in regard 
to drink. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


T week has not been a good one for the 
Government. The childish manceuvre of intro- 
ducing a bill to exclude Education from the 
Scottish Local Government Act was completed on 
Monday by Mr. MacDonald solemnly announcing that 
the opposition to it was such that it must be with- 
drawn. Nobody was either impressed or deceived, 
for anyone could have guessed from the outset that 
the Unionists would not in July agree to the tearing- 
up of legislation they had passed in April. On 
Thursday, too, Sir Charles Trevelyan had to explain 
that the Government, having appointed a Committee 
to consider the question of raising the school-age, 
have forthwith decided to take the plunge without 
awaiting its report. And on Tuesday Mr. Graham 
announced the Government’s Coal Mines policy in 
terms as vague as the most cautious politician could 
desire, none the less letting the House publicly into 
the secret—which everyone knew privately—that 
here as elsewhere the Government are going to do 
as little as their supporters will let them. 

On Friday, on the other hand, the furious took the 
place of the fatuous. Mr. Thomas, ill-at-ease ard 
none too efficient in handling the financial provisions 
for his unemployment schemes, lost his temper and 
tried to get a cheap score off Mr. Boothby by sneer- 
ing at the experience he had acquired at the 
Treasury as Mr. Churchill’s Private Parliamentary 
Secretary. But Mr. Boothby is well able to take 
care of himself, and gave the Lord Privy Seal a 
Roland for his Oliver, while the whole body of 
“Pp. P. S’s’’—past and present—rejoiced in the 
revenge they got in Mr. Oliver Stanley’s brilliant 
and caustic speech. So incensed, however, became 
the House at Mr. Thomas’s bad temper and worse 
manners that Mr. Snowden had to perform the 
unusual task of dispensing oil instead of vinegar. 


* 
* * 


Monday and Tuesday produced real debates on the 
proposal to renew the Housing subsidy and on the 
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dismissal of the appointed Guardians who haye 
brought order out of chaos in the Poor-law administra. 
tion of West Ham, Chester-le-Street and Bedwellty, 
On the first, Miss Rathbone and Sir J. Tudor Walters 
spoke with great ability and knowledge, while op 
both days a well-contested battle of experts r. 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley Wood op 
the one side, and Mr. Greenwood and Miss Susan 
Lawrence on the other. In the Guardians debate 
in particular, Miss Lawrence made the best of a bad 
case; but the House was left with the impression 
that to urge upon the rank and file of the Labour 
Party that the conduct of Local Government should 
be disinterested, efficient and within the four corners 
of the law is of as little avail as to advocate in 
cannibal island the merits of a vegetable diet. 

Wednesday brought the great sensation of the 
week—the announcements that Lord Lloyd had been 
invited to resign and that, in anticipation of ap 
Anglo-American naval agreement, an all-round cut in 
the shipbuilding programme had been decided on, 
All but the most foolish members of the Opposition 
maintained an attitude of caution and _ reserve— 
amply justified in the naval case by the announce. 
ment on Thursday morning that the United States 
had taken similar action. 

* 


The curtain is now rung down on the prologue. 
What of the play and players? First, the discomfort 
and anxiety of the Cabinet are pitiful to see: their 
nerve is already shaken—as witness the proposal 
made ‘‘ through the usual channels *’ that no further 
unemployment returns should be published, it is 
said till January. And the Cabinet is not well fitted 
to withstand discomfort and anxiety. Its leading 
members have become much more than five years 
older since they left office in 1924. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is noticeably more ‘‘ woolly” in 
speech. Mr. Thomas has never recovered from the 
terrible debate at the close of the general strike, 
which once and for all ‘‘ called his bluff.’ = Mr. 
Snowden’s fragile physical reserves must fill his many 
admirers with alarm. On the other hand, Sir Oswald 
Mosley bids fair to justify the highest claims which 
have been made for him, and in Miss Susan Lawrence 
there has appeared a woman debater of the first rank, 
with a range, a variety, an intellectual power and a 
touch of the intensity and passion of the true orator 
which, as a rule, even the most competent women 
politicians singularly lack. Of the Government party 
as a whole the most significant feature is the widening 
rift between the older trade union type of member 
and the extremist doctrinaires who since the formation 
of the Labour Party have consistently bullied and 
browbeaten him. Is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s care- 


fully constructed machine going to break in his hands 
after all? 


* 
* * 


The Conservative opposition has not yet found its 
feet. Stripped of their official trappings and back to 
mufti, the Front Bench members have become quite 
amazingly commonplace. Nothing, of course, caf 
deprive Mr. Baldwin of those qualities which make 
him the most distinguished public man of our genera- 
tion : but following wise precedents he is taking little 
part in these early days. Mr. Churchill, of whose per- 
formances in opposition so much was predicted, 
has made an_ indifferent start. The Back 
Benchers, on the whole, are at present merely blunder- 
ing, Much hard thinking and hard work will have 
to be done if they are to pull their weight. Head and 
shoulders above the ruck stand Major Oliver Stanley, 
Mr. Boothby and Captain Anthony Eden. Upon these 
and upon Major Walter Elliot, now deep in the science 
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he loves at the British Association meetings in South 
Africa, the future of the Tory party largely depends. 
Meantime the Liberals are making hay while the sun 
shines. And though the problems of the division lobby 
must bring their halcyon days to an end, perhaps the 
most striking single fact of these five Parliamentary 
weeks has been the resurrection of Mr. Lloyd George. 


First CitizEN 


EGG MARKETING 


By LAURENCE EASTERBROOK 


HE rapid progress of ‘‘ the National Mark 
T evements if one may call it so, has astonished 

even the most optimistic. But, obviously, even 
if every possible commodity adopts this system in 
some form and every reputable grower supports it, 
the matter cannot rest there. For one thing our 
enterprise has stimulated foreign competition to greater 
efforts and to even more comprehensive organization. 
Germany is instituting a national mark for her goods; 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Sweden are all pre- 
paring for an assault on a national scale upon some 
of our agricultural markets—notably the egg market. 
We introduced, on April 21 this year, an Order-in- 
Council prohibiting the import of eggs without the 
word ‘‘ Foreign ’’ stamped upon the shell. Den- 
mark’s reply was to introduce a similar order pro- 
hibiting the export of eggs from Denmark without 
the word ‘‘ Danish ’’ upon the shell. Her perfectly 
correct argument was that unmarked Danish eggs 
sold in England might equally well be the less savoury 
products of China, Egypt or Poland; but ‘‘ Danish ”’ 
provided the missing word that linked up the success- 
ful efforts of Danish farmers to supply only good eggs 
with the natural preference of the British consumer 
for eggs that would not—well, disappoint him, shall 
we say? The same is happening in other countries 
near enough to send us eggs in good condition. 

That in itself would be a serious challenge to our 
egg industry even if all our home-produced eggs were! 
marketed with the Mark through packing stations. 
But only 25 per cent. of our eggs are so marketed, 
and, in addition, our total home production is only 
some 3,000 million a year short of our consumption. 
The demand of our consumers is likely to 
increase for two reasons. First because from now 
onwards the public will get fresher eggs (think of 
the people, particularly Londoners, who say ‘‘ I would 
have an egg every day if only I could get them 
fresh ’’), secondly because the necessity for importers 
to increase the demand for eggs is going hand in 
hand with progress in the art of stimulating demand. 
Almost certainly we shall see an ‘‘ Eat More Eggs ” 
campaign within a year or two. Our annual average 
consumption of only 125 eggs per head puts us 
among the smallest egg consumers in Europe. 
Canada’s ‘‘ eat more eggs campaign ’’ raised con- 
sumption there by 205 per head. Ours might easily 
be raised by 120 per head. This would demand 
another 5,400,000 eggs. 

What would happen? Wholesalers would have to 
make big foreign contracts, the good quality, medium- 
priced eggs, admirably marketed by the near-European 
countries, would appear upon our breakfast tables in 
large numbers, better and perhaps cheaper than many 
of the home-produced eggs not bearing the National 
Mark. It is not impossible that a strong prejudice 
might be established in many households for the eggs, 
by no means to be despised, that bore the words 
‘* Dutch,’’ ‘‘Belgian,’’ etc., upon the 
shell. 

Let it not be thought that the challenge of the 
National Mark has created this danger. The truth is 
that the National Mark has come in the nick of time 


to give our producers a weapon to meet this threat 
that has been hanging over us for years. The grati- 
fying results which the Mark has already brought to 
the producer show that it can protect the home trade 
and take the full advantage of a big increase in de- 
mand. On the broader lines of public health, the 
results are unreservedly excellent. But it marks the 
cross-roads of the home egg industry. On the one 
hand is the prospect of a vastly extended demand 
for good quality eggs at prices which seem to promise 
a fair reward for admittedly hard work; on the other 
the peril of an enviable market allowed to slip through 
our fingers because we could not give the wholesalers 
the contracts for home produced eggs in sufficient 
numbers. Bluntly, if we don’t supply the goods, 
others can and will. It is a danger that can only be 
averted by wholehearted support of our national egg 
organization as represented by the National Mark 
movement. 

I take eggs as an example because they illustrate 
the situation most clearly and are the commodity in 
which matters have advanced the furthest. But in 
some degree the same facts will hold good for the 
fruit, meat and vegetables produced under the Mark 
and subject to foreign competition. 

This brings me to the situation as it now exists. 
A further development is as inevitable as night 
following day. The local organizations in the 
different commodities are bound, sooner or later, to 
find themselves in competition with each other in 
some places and to suffer unnecessary expense 
through overlapping. Unless they choose the re- 
actionary and self-destructive course of running their 
heads together in obstinate competition, they will 
make mutual agreements which will result in federa- 
tions of packers. They in turn will be only a step 
to one federation on a national basis of each 
commodity. When the whole of our agricultural 
marketing is thus organized on a commodity basis 
we shall begin to reach efficiency and meet the im- 
porters at least on equal terms. The National Mark 
scheme has anticipated such development and is 
elastic enough to include it. To take eggs once more 
as an example, we should find ‘‘ The Federation of 
British Egg-Packers,’’ as we might call it, repre- 
senting the packing stations established in accordance 
with the needs of the producing areas. There would 
be no overlapping, no cut-throat rivalry, and the 
discipline it would enforce to protect its members 
and the reputation of its eggs would steadily 
eliminate the unsatisfactory egg. Slovenly producers 
would disappear simply because they could not sell 
their goods. 

Not the least of the advantages the Federation 
would gain would be its power to bargain with the 
railway companies to get easier rates in return for 
better-regulated consignments. There would also be 
an intelligence office, consisting simply of a room 
with a dozen telephone lines, that would direct 
supplies to where they were needed, thus averting 
gluts and shortages, and stabilizing prices, not by 
the impossible method of Acts of Parliament, but by 
self-organization and discipline. In many commodi- 
ties production could be regulated according to 
anticipated demand. 

The Federation would be representative of the egg 
industry and be its guardian as well as its brain and 
mouthpiece. How exactly its executive council would 
be constituted, and how far it will be found possible 
to organize ultimately on non-co-operative lines, are 
two of the many problems that will arise. But one 
thing seems certain: the Ministry of Agriculture, 
having launched the movement and provided the 
machinery for grades with adequate safeguards, will 
probably withdraw more and more into the back- 
ground. For many reasons, it is not desirable that 
the State should take an active part in industry, and 
not the least would be the inevitable result of blame 
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being laid on the State’s representative in the event 
of mistakes or failure. 

We are now reaching the stage, at least with eggs 
and to a less degree with fruit, where the future 
depends entirely upon the enterprise and foresight 
of the producers. Unless the signs are misleading, 
the time is not far distant when foreign competition 
will force upon them the necessity of giving the 
movement their full support, increasing their pro- 
duction and taking the first steps to weld their 
scattered centres into one self-governing whole. 


I BUY A WALL-PAPER 
By WALTER BAYES 


T was long since I had bought a wall-paper— 

oddly long, indeed, for one of that vagabond class 

which usually moves every three years from one 
make-shift dwelling to another—yet not so long but 
that I remembered clearly the labour such a purchase 
used to entail, the endless pattern books by this 
maker and that, which had to be turned over with 
heavy care, yet as rapidly as might be, for in general 
the designs were frightful and the more expensive 
the more frightful. But long as it was, the process 
had a sporting interest. At any moment you might 
come upon that rare exception, a paper of some charm 
of design, and it was quite as like as not that when 
you did it would be within your means; for the plums 
if sprinkled in the mass with a certain parsimony, 
were at least bestowed with divine impartiality upon 
rich and poor alike: it costs no more to produce a 
good paper than a bad one, Busy as I was at the 
time, the prospect therefore did not entirely appal 
me; the Autolycus which is in all of us was alert and 
smiling. 

‘“* Of course the semi-plain papers are being used 
a lot now,’’ said my decorator as he looked over my 
shoulder, a sort of moral check against my worst 
blunders, and, indeed, there were a lot of semi-plain 
papers, the Amanullahs of their kind, too emancipated 
to maintain pride of place, yet loth to abdicate entirely. 
Starkly they looked out at me with half-hearted sug- 
gestions of flock and silk, of linen and roughcast, and 
sourly I looked back at them. For, in the first place, I 
was looking for something which should be shame- 
lessly a wall-paper and nothing else, and then—how 
shall I put it?—of course, I could have my wall dis- 
tempered and avoid the Victorian humbug of wall- 
paper altogether: indeed, if one stood over one’s 
decorator and saw to the mixing of colours oneself, 
that was perhaps the path of severe virtue. Only, a 
plain distempered wall may be all very well if the 
furniture which relieves against it be elegant of form 
and good in workmanship, I tried to recall my meagre 
possessions even before the ordeal of two years at a 
repository and they certainly seemed to plead for the 
gay humbug of a patterned wall-paper as a merciful 
distraction from their own failings: after all, they had 
not been treated too well and deserved this much 
consideration. They should have it: an artist may 
accept his position in the lower middle-classes as a 
modern equivalent for the holy poverty of the medieval 
‘* orders,’’ but that does not mean that he is so 
enchanted with life as dourly to decline to make the 
best of it. 

I had, therefore, quite decided on a flutter and had 
no difficulty in turning a deaf ear to the shamefaced 
advances of the ‘‘ semi-plain ’’ who indeed seemed 
in self-denying fashion to plead rather for distemper 
than for themselves—or, if they did thrust themselves 
on your notice, did so only with the hint that you 
would find their variegated sisters much more dis- 
tasteful. Alas! it was too true; these were, indeed 
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intolerable with a unanimity which used not to obtain, 
I looked through another book—perhaps a third—with 
the same result. ‘‘ Well! these are no good,”’ I said 
‘* IT must see some more patterns.’’ ‘‘ You might go 
to and ”’, said my mentor, naming two well. 
known firms; ‘‘ they have some expensive hand. 
printed papers of their own, but I don’t think you’l} 
get much else than these in cheap papers. You see 
nowadays the Combine——.,’’ ; 

He paused and a chill fell upon the soul of the 
lower middle-class consumer who in the innocence of 
his heart had counted on picking out, as of old, one 
or two decent paper patterns escaped by accident into 
the mass of cheap production. The Combine had 
cynically weeded out these waste products which, 


doubtless, had not ‘‘ good.”’ Economy 
in mass production had settled which types 
of design were the best sellers and pro- 


duced no others. True, in the triumphant pro- 
cess they had the more completely blown upon the 
precarious reputation of the goods they were out to 
sell, The semi-plain were already an admission of the 
failure of wall-papers to attract. After the semi-plain, 
—the deluge of distemper—itself, alas! a standard- 
ized industry in which big firms send out beautifully 
mixed, ready-made tints to be applied by painters and 
decorators who no longer know how to match a colour, 
still less how to combine a scheme of colours. 

You must not think that the middle-class consumer 
was so chicken-hearted as to accept this verdict of his 
adviser as quickly as that verdict is here set forth, 
On the contrary, he sallied forth in obstinate quest of 
a decent machine-printed wall-paper only to be met 
everywhere by the Awful Albums of the Combine. He 
sought out the more enterprising and artistic firms 
of decorators in the West End and pleaded for 
direction with beautifully dressed young men who 
forgot their sartorial superiority to vie with him in pro- 
fane denunciations of the Combine but offered scant 
help in what was evidently the insoluble problem of 
finding a supply of good wall-paper designs at a 
moderate price—legends of secret supplies from Ger- 
many and France crystallized into a small affair of 
futuristic ‘‘professionally unprofessional’? daubing, the 
use of which would entail a complete refurnishing by 
the humble householder. The galleries of Messrs. 
—— and Messrs. —— had a certain number 
of their own expensive productions to offer me, but 
the class of article which is within the reach of the 
lower middle-class is inexorably gripped in the tentacles 
of the Combine, and to the Combine the existence 
within that class of a minority which would like 
designs of a certain distinction is not a thing worth 
worrying about. I am not exaggerating; the cynicism 
which governs the issue of cheap wall-papers is revolt- 
ing—there is no pride whatever in turning out good 
designs as well as saleable ones; perhaps there never 
was, but before the days of the Combine happy 
accidents emerged. 

In the end, of course, I had to be extravagant and 
get from Messrs. _a hand-printed paper (quite 
beyond my means) for one room, and had to distemper 
the others. It was, in my opinion, quite a good wall- 
paper, but could quite well have been produced by 
machine-printing. Is not wall-paper, indeed, naturally 
a job for machine-printing? In my own case, for 
example, as soon as the wall-paper was up it became 
evident that the colour was imperfectly standardized 
and that one ‘“ piece” differed from another very 
seriously. I do not think anything of the sort ever 
happens in machine-printed wall-papers. It is true 
that Messrs. —— then replaced the entire hang- 
ings of the room—which was quite handsome 0 
them, but I fear must have made the whole affair 
unremunerative. 

Of course, also (but that is another affair), to get 
rooms distempered has its own difficulties. The firms 
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which lay themselves out. to turn out ready-made tints 
wholesale do not lay themselves out as readily to supply 
promptly and reliably the basic colours from which 
any colour which you want may be mixed—and 
inters trained to such wholesale practice cannot be 
weaned from the belief that if they have a difficulty in 
getting the colour you asked for, another something 
like it wilt do as well. The old practice of decoration 
as a business, which had for its functions the making of 
a house beautiful to be in, tends to disappear, leaving 
the painter and decorator no pride save in a certainly 
high standard of executive finish. I must count my- 
self fortunate indeed that I was dealing with someone 
even ready to attempt the mixing of colours to my 
tterns at all. 

Why is it, I wonder, that Big Business in this country 
is so callous to the artistic side of enterprises which 
so obviously have an artistic side? Doubtless it is 
the same in America, but I do not think it is so in all 
European countries. Cannot the Combine cater in 
ever so small a degree for the poor man of taste? 
After all it costs no more to produce a good design 
than a bad one, and the good one need not be replaced 
by a ‘‘ novelty” so soon. This problem of the busi- 
ness man’s psychology is the more puzzling when we 
see the sense of responsibility to the public shown, 
say, by the tube railways where the artistic side of 
the business might be so much more easily overlooked. 


POLISH INTERLUDE—I 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OLAND may be said to have begun for us 
Prwitin hailing distance of Tower Bridge. 

There, distressingly small at first sight, lay 
our ship, of some two thousand odd tons, and 
she belonged to the Polish-British Steamship 
Company. Her interior was Polish, and was 
decorated with notices in that mysterious language, 
which appears to have been invented merely in 
order to be foreign, as if for theatrical purposes. 
At the sight of our cabin our hearts sank. True, 
there were four berths in it, and only two of us, 
but what berths !—what a distance from fresh air! 
--what an atmosphere! We told one another 
that the voyage would only last three or four 
days, but there was a gloomy languor about our 
unpacking. In our dreams, as prospective guests 
of a Government, we had seen no such cabins as 
these, which had the ait of being oubliettes in a 
cheese factory. But our spirits revived when we 
climbed to the deck and the oxygen heights 
again, and the Thames sparkled at us. It was, 
we pointed out, an adventure; and then we 
prowled about the decks and secretly took stock 
of the other members of the party, who were busy 
taking stock of us and vainly imagining they 
were doing it secretly. By the time the ship 
passed under Tower Bridge, we were all con- 
vinced we detested one another. 

Long before we left the Thames Estuary, how- 
ever, we were all friends. This was because we 
had all marched into a foreign country together. 
We did this at dinner-time. This was when 
Poland really began, when we were all seated 
tound the dining-table, with the large smiling 
captain at the head of it; and the stewards, Poles 
to the last astonishing consonant, set before us 
colossal stacks of hors d’ceuvres and liqueur 
glasses filled with neat whisky. In Poland, you 
begin a meal by tossing off a few little glasses of 


neat spirits, and the stewards imagined that we 
should prefer whisky. I may say that the nearer 
we drew to Poland, the more mountainous these 
hors d’ceuvres became and the wilder the choice 
of spirits. These stewards had a passion for open- 
ing bottles and filling glasses. Long before we 
reached the Baltic coast, I noticed the Professor 
complacently drinking cherry brandy with his 
sardines and eggs, and such gentlemen as Trade 
Papers and Economic Expert could be seen swig- 
ging vodka like Dostoieffsky characters. All these 
countries round the Baltic seem to have adopted 
the same principle in dining, which is to fill you 
up, leaving you either dazed or hilarious, before 
you have even reached the soup. The remaining 
courses you eat in a vague dream of conviviality. 

The next day, Saturday, remains in my 
memory as a day of bitter strife, my opponent 
being the Polish Cigar, which had made its 
appearance, out of sinisterly brilliant boxes, late 
the night before. As a cigar, the Polish has its 
charms. Given the Thames Estuary, the Kiel 
Canal, or any other calm stretch of water, the 
Polish Cigar is a welcome companion, a friend. 
But on that Saturday, we were crossing the 
North Sea; it was very cold and rough; and the 
boat, lightly loaded, pitched abominably. I always 
call myself a fairly good sailor, and so I am under 
ordinary conditions; but I had never sailed before 
with the Polish Cigar. No matter what corner 
of the three decks I found, there, within a few 
minutes, Trade Papers would, arrive, bringing 
with him the Polish Cigar in full blast. Three of 
us, a faint smile on our green faces, tried to make 
out a sort of handicap list of our opponents, 
beginning with the whiff that floated out of the 
galley from time to time. Even while we were 
doing this, the heavy tread of Trade Papers was 
heard, bringing with it the inevitable blue cloud, 
and we groaned in chorus: ‘‘ The Polish Cigar 
—game and set !’’ and reeled away. 

The first thing we heard, the next morning, 
was the blare of a band and some cheering. We 
looked out and saw green banks on each side. 
We were in the Kiel Canal. The band and the 
cheers were from a passing boatload of German 
excursionists. We were all the morning ambling 
down this street of water; the sun came out; the 
Polish Cigar was tolerated, even welcomed; and 
now the voyage took on that spacious air which 
properly belongs to a journey by sea. Time 
broadened, allowing us to exchange long remin- 
iscences of travel and the sudden confidences of 
the boat deck. The Baltic was merely a pleas- 
ing back-cloth, against which we ate largely, told 
stories, and drank toasts. The stewards—especi- 
ally the bullet-headed, smiling one with the gold 
tooth—opened bottles like mad. The captain, who 
had sailed the Black Sea for twenty-five years 
and seemed to have popped out of one of 
Tchehov’s more cheerful stories, stroked his long 
fair moustache and made jokes in the odds and 
ends of six languages. It would take pages and 
pages of artful sentences to capture the unique 
flavour of this expedition, its fantastic conviviality, 
its genial idiocy. 

At last we found ourselves in the mouth of a 
river, and I was thrilled to learn that this was 
no other than the Vistula. After that, no matter 
in what part of Poland we were—and we travelled 


hundreds and hundreds of miles—wherever there 
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was a river, it was the Vistula. There was no 
escaping that stream, sluggish though it seemed; 
you could go East one day, two hundred miles 
or so, then as far from your original starting 
point towards the West the next day, but the 
Vistula went with you. Yet when I remember 
that first thrill, I forgive the Vistula its 
ubiquity. It brought us first to Danzig, a city 
that pleased me immensely, if only because it is 
full of curly buildings, Gothic vistas, old wood 
and beer. Given a steady supply of English 
tobacco, I could write a book in Danzig. 

Our first show place, however, was not Danzig 
but the neighbouring port of Gdynia, where we 
were taken to the town hall in a body and 
solemnly addressed in several languages. We 
were then put into a bus, taken out and put into 
a tug, put into a bus again, and shown the docks. 
The Poles are very proud of Gdynia, and they 
have every right to be. Only a few years ago, it 
was nothing but a fishing village. Now it is a 
real port, to say nothing of its being a seaside 
resort, almost entirely filled with young men 
wearing comic hats. It has grown nearly as fast 
as those famous Klondyke towns. It is grow- 
ing now. All the officials we met there were 
extremely energetic, voluble, and proud, and I 
am sure they are all happy men. They are creat- 
ing something, seeing the thing grow, and not 
hanging about, reading Spengler. It was good to 
see a port coming into existence, after seeing so 
many ports sinking into a decline. Even when 
those Poles insisted on my examining their 
methods of cleaning rice or storing tinned apricots 
(and it was one of those hot, tiring days), I still 
admired them. 

They had put the same energy and exuberance 
into the official lunch they gave us, a lunch that 
offered one enough food and drink and speechify- 
ing for two or three wedding breakfasts and a 
conference. It ended about four, and then, 
pleased but dazed, we were put into a large launch 
or a small steamer, only to find that its saloon 
was crammed with more food and drink, the very 
sight of which sent us reeling back, affrighted. 
Dimly I remember that launch or steamer, that 
shadowy vessel, making its way back to Danzig, 
where an optimistic young man in a raincoat tried 
to explain to us something about the docks, little 
knowing that we were all moving about in the 
haziest of dreams. If you imagine from this that 
we were unappreciative visitors, you are wrong. 
The fact is, that when you have lunched until 
four on a hot day, after a morning’s hard sight- 
seeing, and have drunk all the toasts proposed 
to you, it is almost impossible to give a coal 
shoot the attention it deserves, say, at about half- 
past five. We were nothing but a party of 
somnambulists. 

Early that same evening, we caught a train 
that was due to land us in Poznan (once Posen) 
in the small hours. It went roaring across an 
enormous plain, and then we shut out the night, 
told stories, sang songs, and did conjuring tricks 
with pennies. Curiously enough, none of us was 
sleepy by this time, though we all felt we had 
been up and awake for at least several days. It 
was rather like being back in the war again, or 
in the pleasant part of it. By eleven or so we 
began to feel hungry, and then discovered there 
was no dining-car on the train. Something had 
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been arranged, however, we were told, and quite 
suddenly, in the middle of the night, at some 
mysterious halt, that something happened. A 
number of white-coated men suddenly swarmed 
into the corridor of our coach, and they carried 
plates of steaming wiener-snitzel and fried potat 
bottles of beer and glasses, dishes of wild straw- 
berries and cream, napkins and cutlery. There 
was Our supper, done to a turn, miraculously 
arriving out of the unknown darkness. In a few 
minutes, not a white-coated man was to be Seen, 
the train was rattling on again, and we were eat- 
ing and drinking away, enjoying the stranges; 
picnic. Could anything so pleasant ever happen 
to visitors to this country? I doubt it. [ arrived 
at Poznan, prepared to enjoy the great exhibj. 
tion that was being staged there, and with my 
opinion of Poland soaring; and this was largely 
the work of the kindly thought that flashed along 
the telegraph wires and brought those magical 
white coats out of the night. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters o 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publicati 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


LABOUR—THE INCONSISTENT PARTY 


SIR,—So Trotsky has been refused admission 
into this country by the Labour Government. 
Trotsky misread the situation. He could hardly be 
expected to know that a Labour Government being 
so much more anxious to do the so-called ‘“‘ correct 
thing” his chance of being admitted into England 
—for a period at least of convalescence—would have 
been much greater if his application had been made 
to a really kind-hearted man like the recent Con- 
servative Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
(now Lord Brentford). 

Whatever we may think of Trotsky’s ideas, we do 
owe him some sort of reparation for our treatment 
of him just after the first 1917 Revolution when he 
was leaving the U.S.A for Russia. Several 
political publicists have stated that Trotsky travelled 
from Switzerland to Russia with Lenin in 
sealed train through Germany.’’ This was 
quite impossible, for Trotsky was at that time, 
and had been for some months, living in the 
U.S.A. When the Revolution broke out he took 
passage from an American port in a Scandinavian 
vessel en route for northern Europe and Russia. 
Outside American waters he (Trotsky) was removed 
—contrary to all international law—from this neutral 
vessel by one of our warships’ and interned in Nova 
Scotia, and it was only the threat by the Petrograd 
Soviet of ‘delay reprisals” against Sir George 
Buchanan (our Ambassador) that eventually procured 
his release. (This affair recalls at once the Trent 
incident of the American Civil War when the illegal 
removal of two Confederate envoys from this British 
vessel by a Federal warship nearly landed us in war 
with Abraham Lincoln.) : 

It seems that the Labour Government is persisting 
in its efforts to come to a diplomatic and complete 
understanding with Russia, although it seems to me 
that a good reason for not proceeding with the matter 
could have been found in the intransigent and denun- 
ciatory attitude of the official and non-official Soviet 
press in regard to the Labour Government’s pro- 
nouncements. and conditions about alleged ‘“‘ red 
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Some of these ‘‘ emphatic" pronouncements do 
strike me as rather foolish, even perhaps hypocritical. 
If it be true that the Russian Government, being a 
Government of Bolshevik individuals, cannot disso- 
ciate itself from the Third (Moscow) International, no 
more then can the Labour Government—being a 
Government of Lahour Party individuals—dissociate 
itself from the Second International (or Hamburg or 
Zurich) of which the Labour Party is the largest and 
most influential member. 

Now other members of this latter International are 
the small emigré Russian parties, viz.: the Social 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. To say that 
these two parties, especially the Georgian Mensheviks, 
are not trying their hardest on every possible 
occasion to interfere in the internal affairs of Russia 
would be a travesty of the truth; and they have the 
sympathy and active written support of the Second 
International. Moreover, the Labour Party is for- 
getful. It forgets that in 1919 it not only talked 
but actively sympathized with the military interven- 
tions in Russia, as Mr. Philip Snowden, in the autumn) 
of that year, and in that outspoken way of his, pointed 
out jin a leading article in the I.L.P. paper the 
Labour Leader. 

The very latest is that the Chinese Nationalist 
Government have seized the Manchurian Railway, 
dismissed Soviet officials, raided Soviet Consulates and 
—marvel of marvels—in the latter found ‘* Red 
documents.’’ What on earth did they expect to find— 
Bible stories? You, Sir, after the Arcos raid very 
rightly reminded your readers that iif the various 
European Chancelleries and Embassies were ‘‘ raided ** 
some startling revelations would be made. Surely if 
the Chinese authorities raided French consulates in 
China they would find ‘‘ French propaganda ’’; if our 
consulates in Persia were raided by the Persian 
Government doubtless many documents displeasing to 
the Persians would be found. But is all this sufficient 
to justify the raiding ? 

T am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


4 
VACCINATION RECONSIDERED 

SIR,—Unless ‘‘ Quaero’’ has evidence that the 
percentage of population in this country immunized 
against diphtheria is approximately equal to the 
percentage vaccinated against smallpox, his conclusion 
“When we find that in the four years 1923 to 1926 
upwards of 11,000 deaths from diphtheria occurred 
in this country, as against 47 deaths from smallpox, 
it would seem that a much stronger case exists for 
general diphtheria immunization than for vaccination 
against smallpox ’’ is founded on a false basis of 


comparison. 


I am, etc., 
‘ EEK ” 


“ART” AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


SIR,—Recently I paid my third visit to the Summer 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House. On my first visit—on Private View day— 
wandering through the galleries I was inevitably 
reminded of the famous reply of the late Mr. Gordon 
Bennett (proprietor of the New York Herald and a 
great journalist) to an acquaintance who enquired 
as to what constituted ‘‘ news.’’ Mr. Bennett said: 
“If a dog bites a man that is not news, but if a man 
bites a dog that is.’’ Translate this into terms of 
“ Art’ and it becomes an apt description of my feel- 
ings when first gazing at the Academy walls. My 
third visit did not alter those feelings. 

Why, for instance, should anyone wish to paint a 
picture such as ‘S.O.S.’ (No. 288)? As an 
illustration to a book on “‘ Ships ’’ or ‘‘ Sea-faring ’’ 
it might pass muster, but as “‘ Art’’?...? Then 
again what about the picture entitled ‘ The Staircase ’ 


(No. 293)? My third visit finds the lady still on 
that third step! It’s really most annoying; but 
annoyance often arises out of ‘‘ arrested motion.’’ 
And so I could go on. 

It seems to me that many painters might deriye 
benefit from the dictum of Mr. W. R. Sickert in the 
anecdote related of him by Mr. Walter Bayes, your 
Art reviewer, in his article in the SaruRDAY REVIEW, on 
June 15 last. This is the anecdote and it bears 
repetition : 

When Mr. Sickert returned at the end of a certain day 
empty-handed a Frenchman reproached him saying: ‘‘ You 
carry that box about all day for nothing and call yourself 
a painter.” Mr. Sickert replied: ‘‘ Should I call myself 


a sportsman if I insisted on firing off my gun when I had 
seen nothing to shoot at?” 


Which is, only in other words, the same idea as 
underlies Mr. Gordon Bennett’s saying mentioned 
earlier in this letter. 
I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PHILOSOPHERS 


SIR,—As I idly turned the leaves of a recent copy 
of your REVIEW, my roving eye was again caught 
and held by that old confession of Socrates, there 
quoted : 

This sign I have had since I was a child. The sign of a 
voice which ... forbids me to do something which I am 
going to do, but never commands me to do anything; and 
this is what stands in the way of my being a politician. 

(Vires acquirit eundo!) Now, psychology of 
philosophers was the keynote of the article using 
this quotation: and its truth is admittedly borne out 
by fact. The fates of G. B. S., Einstein, Huxley, 
Lodge, and other modern students of philosophy, 
would surely assume other heads were they to add 
‘*M.P.” to their tails. 

Is not this apparent passivity a mark of the 
philosopher though it is not without the camp of 
possibility that it might be a trait of the politician? 
Is the general consensus concerning the politics of 
the late Lord Oxford, for example, that here was a 
philosopher, brooding deeply, checked by that still 
voice-sign, but not commanded to do something? 
I hazard a negative. 

At least the sons of Science must be philosophers, 
whose very soul lives to be checked in its eager 
flight. |The opening channels of discovery must be 
watched, waited for, albeit they fervently desire to 
act instantly, in their childish glee. 

But our ramified occupation, politics, apparently 
needs something of constant action, and speedy 
action. For if our small barque crashes, does not 
Mother of Parliaments exist purely to mend it again? 
Thus we live. 

I am, etc., 
**CRESCENS 


LORD CHATHAM AND SIR RICHARD 
STRACHAN 


[In the Preston bye-election it is now clear that 
Sir William Jowitt has decided to ignore those 
personalities which Doctor A. B. Howitt is deter- 
mined to avoid. | 


BY personalities annoyed 
Behold the great Sir William Jowitt 
Treats them with a cold disdain. 
‘* While desiring to avoid 
Personalities,’’ says Howitt, 
‘* What the country needs is rain.’’ 


Then turn again, Sir William Jowitt 
Attorney-General, turn again. 


C. S. M. B. 
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BROADCASTING 


ROADCAST Discussions evidently need care- 
B« attention, otherwise they deteriorate into 

wrelevant quibbling. In April there was a dis- 
cussion between Miss Royde-Smith and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie which again was distressingly formless, 
The discussion between Mr, Beverley Nichols and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie on Town versus Country was, I 
am afraid, only another instance of a wasted oppor- 
tunity. There was not enough design about the thing, 
and the listener was left (in my case) with his mind 
a blank through sheer boredom. I believe that Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has the root of the matter in him. 
Already he has improved on his standard of last April. 
But how can anyone be expected to appear at their 
best when confronted with the school-boy humour 
and pert mannerisms of Mr. Nichols? This young 
speaker means, I suppose, well, and I am not going to 
commit the cruel solecism of judging his intelligence 
by this broadcast exhibition. His fame rests on some 
pleasant writing, but he should be warned against 
wooing the larger publicity of the microphone until he 
has been able to sift his ideas and present them in a 
way that warrants attention. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
did his best to rescue the discussion, but the day was 
lost beyond recovery and all he could do was to 
counter a few of his opponent’s less fatuous charges. 
And to think of the ease with which any sensible, 
sensitive Londoner could make out a strong case for 
living in town! 


* 


The Gettysburg Address was a most moving moment 
on Sunday and was delivered with a proper dignity. 
The series of pianoforte duets in the latest Foundations 
of Music have brought to light some pieces of rare 
beauty. The performance has not been a great one, 
but at least unassuming and neat. ‘ Versailles’ was 
worth hearing. It gave a real picture, even a vivid one 
at times. The music was generally well chosen. An 
interesting mass of information was contained in Sir 
Sefton Brancker’s ‘ Twenty Years of Flying.’ This 
kind of retrospective analysis is welcome. Few 
speakers could have had a more fairy-tale subject than 
the amazing progress in flying since Wilbur Wright 
took the air in 1903. 


* 


Items of interest next week are: Monday : ‘ Founda- 
tions of Music, The Songs of Hugo Wolf’ (2LO), Opera, 
‘ Le roi l’a Dit,’ Delibes (5;GB and Wednesday 2L0). 
Tuesday : Mr. B. Tompkins, ‘ Water Divining ’ (2LO), 
Mrs. N. Richardson, ‘ South Country Life and Manners 
in the Eighteenth Century ’ (Bournemouth), Wednes- 
day: Mr, Edgar Ward, ‘ Photography ’ (2LO), Play, 
‘Ingredient X’ by L, du Garde Peach (5GB and 
Thursday, 2LO). Thursday: Mrs. Robert Meyrick, 
‘A Notable Dame of Wessex, Lady Alice Lisle’ 
(Bournemouth), Mr. Lyndon Harries, ‘ Adam and Eve 
as Portrayed by Milton’ (Cardiff and Swansea). 
Saturday: Mr. T. A. Coward, ‘ Birds of the Northern 
Shores ’ (North of England). 

ConDoR 


The Circulation Manager particularly asks that 
Subscribers will be ‘kind enough to notify him at 
g King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2, 
of any delay in delivery of copies of the SaTurDAY 
REviIEW sent to them by post, or of any case where 
excess postage has been charged. 

It would be helpful if the wrapper in which the 
paper was sent could be returned, but this is not 
essential. All subscribers’ copies are posted to them 
from London on Friday morning. 


: ‘the human mind, the essential ‘ego’. . . 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—178 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation, into 
parliamentary language which the Speaker would com. 
mend, of the following : 


You dirty dog! If you had not robbed your bling 
mother of her savings, before throwing her into the 
workhouse, you would not be sniggering there, 
half tight, and pretending to be a business man when 
you are only a low crook. 


Entries should not exceed 250 words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and g 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of the best 
seven actors (this term includes actresses) who are 
now appearing, or have within the last twelve months 
appeared, on the London Stage. The allotment 
of prizes will be determined by the popular vote, 
(N.B.—No “ talkies ’’; a solid foot on a solid plank.) 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 178, 
or LITERARY 178s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper crly. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Tuesday, August 6. The results will be announced in 
the issue of August 10, 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 176 
Set By J. B. Morton 


A. “ Hilda expected something from Life, but she 
did not know what it was.”” We offer a First Prise 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a version of this, padded out in the style of « 
modern novelist in not more than three hundred 
words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a music-hall song, 
in two verses and a chorus, with one or two (not 
more) extra couplets for encores. The song is called, 
‘I Know the P’lice’ll Get Me in the End,’ and is 
sung by a cook. 


REPORT FROM MR. MORTON 


1764. Most of the competitors succeeded in captur- 
ing the accent of the sillier type of modern novelist 
for a sentence or two, but few of them were able to 
sustain for three hundred words the pretentious 
imbecility with which we are all, alas! too familiar. 

This of ‘‘ Suffolk ” makes me feel I am reading 4 
novel: ‘* She pushed up the window and gazed out 
at the infinite stars, feeling she knew not what, yet 
feeling intensely.” Charles G. Box, who writes : 
in 


Fass — 
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embraces the future—hidden, yet real,” spoils 
his entry by becoming less subtle and almost face- 
tious. Muriel M. Malvern’s. ‘*‘ How splendid Tony 
looked in flannels’’ comes in just at the right moment. 
Nor have I anything but praise for Seacape’s ‘‘ Hilda 
felt her whole tender youth surge upwards and stand 
open-armed to the dark, sleeping world.” Lester 
Ralph managed the cliché well and Winifred Bourne 
and N. B. Severn are good in parts. But for the 
sustained effort I go to Pithecanthropus, whose little 
dots, jerky sentences and pathetic ‘‘ smartness ” are 
all in the tradition. I recommend him for first 
prize, and for second prize D. K. Elles. For 
honourable mention I select Charles G. Box and E. 
S. Goodwill. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Hilda sat on her little green chair beside the putting 
green and watched the players listlessly. Was life like, 
that? she wondered. You made immense efforts to 
put the ball into a small tin, and when you had suc- 
ceeded at last you took it out and tried to put it into 
the next . . . there was always another flag to start 
from, and another hole to aim at, an endless succes- 
sion of . . . but, of course, it wasn’t endless; when 
you reached the eighteenth hole you took out the ball 
for the last time—and then? Then you took back 
your ball and your putter to the little shed and delivered 
them up; your game was finished. Well, and then? 
This was rather a silly train of thought—not very 
original either. .. That girl over there had rather 
good legs, a floppy body though, her friend’s was 
better, but she had bowed legs. What was it Dick 
had said last night, Browning revised he had called it, 
“Never the legs and the face and the figure all 
together,” the sort of thing that ass Dick thought 
clever. Yes, but even suppose you had them all 
together, you wouldn’t know any better what it was 
all about. Where would your legs take you, that was 
the question; and, after all, your figure started like 
that little girl’s in yellow, and, through several stages, 
perhaps finally ended like Aunt Chrissie’s—poor Aunt 
Chrissie—then what, so to speak, would all those 
successive figures add up to? And the face. . . ‘‘the 
face that launched a thousand ships,”’ well, she didn’t 
want to do that . . . expensive in champagne, too 

. . an endless row of ‘‘slips” past which you walked 
launching ships, and never knew what voyages they 
raed on, what ports they reached . . . was life like 
that 


PITHECANTHROPUS 


SECOND PRIZE 


. .. You had to have something more than this. Something 
bigger .. . finer. . . 

All these appetites and allurements . . . Hilda stretched out 
her arms and buried her eyes in the looking-glass. An expres- 
sion chased another across her mobile face and suddenly she 
sighed. Somewhere she knew Life was waiting to show just 
what it could do to her. Something beautiful .. . 

She plucked a long silky hair from her upper lip . . . if only 
Things were more centralized . . . co-ordinated. Carmen Gray 
with no eyebrows because of the rocket she let off as a child. 
Life was like that. Giving and taking. Not that you minded 
that so long as it wasn’t just going on and on. So long as 
you had Something... . 

The Promise of Life ... the Gift of Beauty... you had 
them both, God knew. But just what were they going to mean 
to you? Something unearthly . . .? 

Perhaps you were happier if you were not quite so exquisite. 
There was that mole on her left hip. She considered it in a 
purposely detached manner. It was an enchanting mole. You 
couldn’t help liking its crinkly edges and its delicate bistre 
colouring shading here and there to sepia with just that lovely 
fleck of chestnut. It had always made you feel different from 
the others ... rarer... more magnetic somehow. ... But 
then there were these other times when you tired of it... 
impatient . . . when your whole body was filled with the magic 
of Being . . . when you just wanted to wonder . . . wanted to 


stay here for ever like a little secret flame ... wide eyes 
gazing into the mirror... thinking . . . thinking... about 
Something. . . . 


Doris 


1768. The songs are disappointing. Most of them 
could certainly not be sung at all, and, in any case, 
are much too ponderous. But one by David Nomad, 
siugs itself, and him I recommend for first prize, 
although I should have liked a political allusion of 
some sort. For second prize I select Seacape. I can 
imagine Miss Lily Morris singing either of these songs. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(1) 


I’ve never had a summons, No! 
I’ve never been to court; 

I’m sober as a judge (although 
I like a glass of port :) 

But though I’ve never took, you see, 
A thing I didn’t ought, 

The Law has got a grip on me 
I’m just as good as caught: 


I know the p’lice’ll get me in the end; 
I like ’em, and it’s far too late to mend. 
I ought to have more sense you say, 
A woman of my years, 
Than chatter to the men-in-blue 
And watch them drinkin’ beers; 
But there—I’m tender-hearted—can’t abide a strong 
man’s tears, 
And once I’ve made I’ll never leave a friend. 
I’ve melted many a savage face 
That keeps the traffic in its place—— 
I know the p’lice’ll get me in the end. 


Ad lib. 


And when the Wedding March begins 
We'll have an arch of rolling-pins—— 


How can I plead an alibi? 
He’s eaten half the apple-pie—— 


(2) 
I’m just a trifle curious 
Which of ’em it’ll be: 
The Sergeant’ll be furious 
If the luck’s with ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ 
But Fate’ll solve the little doubt, 
I dunno which is best: 
There’s one thing I am sure about— 
I shan’t resist arrest ! 


(Cuorus) 
Davin NomapD 


SECOND PRIZE 


I ’as my peccadilloes, as ‘ave all of us, of course, 

I likes my little drop o’ beer, my tanner on a ’orse; 

But until I met my Robert—and the fellow ’as a sauce— 
I’ve never yet been wanted by the force. 


(Cuorus) 


Though it may not be too late for me to mend, 
And it’s servitood for life 
To become a ’s wife, 

I know the p’lice’ll get me in the end. 


After coming back from Margate from a day beside the sea, 

He told ’is station sergeant he ’ad water on the knee; 

The sergeant ’e said “‘ Fiddlesticks! ’’ It wasn’t, it was me, 
And being just as naughty as could be. 


(CHorus) 


When he talks about his pension and his prospecs and his pay 

And at last he pops the question for to name the ’appy day, 

My ’art it may be bubbling in a silly sort o’ way, 
But I ’ope I shall have strength enough to say: 


(CHorus) 
SEACAPE 
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HE gorgeous, splendidly if spasmodically 

| compensated, failure of Francis Thompson was 
a failure to understand the nature of style. 

A sentence in his long essay on Shelley gives the 
reader a hint not to be neglected: ‘‘ His cloth of gold 
bursts at the flexures and shows the naked poetry.” 
There is his idea of style, something exterior and 
magnificent, the rending of which shall reveal poetry, 
not something intimate and expressive through and 
through. But one need not go to any prose con- 
fession. Almost, not quite, any page of his verse 
betrays the misunderstanding. And yet he is 
undoubtedly a very wonderful poet. If he himself 
goes in cloth of gold, at least it is gold, not tinsel, 
and, as he said in compliment to Mrs. Meynell, 
some angel feather caught in it shows what paradisial 


floor it lately swept. 
* 


* * 


As a poet, he went in robes all his life. In that he 
was not alone in his generation, for Lionel Johnson 
did the same. But Johnson, with far less imagination 
and ardour, and far severer scholarship, got his 
poetry out of the robes. It was truly necessary for him 
to appear in the garb of the scholar or the vestments 
of the priest: we cannot conceive of him as a poet, 
though we know he had other and lamentable aspects 
as a man, in any but ceremonial and _ learnedly 
correct dress. His ceremony was his way of induc- 
ing order into the disorder of his life, of achiev- 
ing decorum; and, though the remark may sound 
absurd, for readers with imagination there is pathos 
in the unusual, scholarly punctuation of that poem, 
‘The Dark Angel,’ into which he put the tragedy 
of his always losing, never quite lost, battle with 
drink. 

* 
* * 


Thompson’s quick-change splendour of costumes, 
for all that he was so much the more considerable 
poet, has nothing like as much justification. He has 
got at the wardrobe; and, without a scholar’s purist 
concern about anachronisms and incongruities, though 
he has his own sort of scholarship, he can resist 
nothing that is brilliant. Only one thing saves him. 
There is no cold posing. He really is enraptured, 
and he really conveys that to us. But what 
incompatibilities ! 

* * 


Francis Thompson adored Crashaw, with whom he 
had much in common, and Coventry Patmore. Well, 
when Carlyle proposed Lord Houghton as Perpetual 
President of the Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society, he paid no more than a tribute to the social 
tact which reconciled for the duration of a meal 
Victorians heresy-hunting and those promoting 
heresy. He did not suggest that Houghton could 
fuse diverse minds to a single artistic purpose. To 
Francis Thompson, however, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to combine Crashaw and 
Patmore, to flavour that impossible amalgam with 


Donne, Cowley, Shelley, Rossetti, every poet of his 
admiration. 


* 
* * 


Now, no doubt, improbable combinations can be 
achieved by skill and patience. Mr. Gladstone once 
silenced the men at a political dinner-party who were 
discussing remedies for errors of diet by assuring 
them that castor oil and water could be mingled, 
you are very careful.’ But, as Matthew 
Arnold’s scholar gypsy said of another matter, “ it 
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needs heaven-sent moments for this skill ’’; and even 
those would not enable any writer to be at once 
Crashaw and Patmore. Francis Thompson was far 
more of the tribe of Crashaw than of the “ species 
composed of one individual ’’ which was Patmore. 
Like Crashaw, he was in love with what the older 
poet, in his beautiful ‘ Music’s Duel,’ called “ fair 
and flagrant things.”” The sudden glory, the rocket 
of phrase bursting into a myriad stars, was dear to 
him. And he thought to be at once the Brock of 
poetry and the disciple of that other poet who, in 
maturity, wished his phrases to glitter ‘‘ like Sirius 
on a frosty night.’’ He thought to be, incidentally, 
several other poets, and also all the time himself. 


* 
* * 


It was the vehemence of the aspiration that saved 
him, so far as he was saved. The least cold cunning 
and he would have been ruined; there was none. 
He swept, sometimes in the one poem, through each 
of his masters, giving us, after all, the effect of a 
man who ransacks the treasuries of the world to pour 
their contents into the laps of those whom he loved 
on earth or before the altar. It is pillage, and the 
result is gleaming confusion; but, at any rate, these 
are treasures and the motive is not ostentation. 


* 
* * 


In some of his poems there is a kind of urgency 
to which it is very difficult to find a parallel. 
Perhaps one might bring in Christopher Smart, 
obvious as the differences are, for in the ‘ Song to 
David’ there is a passionate haste to accumulate 
and dedicate to God every item in His plenty. But 
the comparison has only to be suggested to be dis- 
carded. Smart went to but one source outside 
himself, the congruous Hebrew literature of poetic 
devotion, and Thompson had no_ thought of 
congruity. (The only thing in English poetry really 
like Smart, without plagiarism, is Alexander Smith’s 
poem about that, I understand, not quite perfected 
New Jerusalem, Glasgow.) 


* 
* * 


‘‘ The universe is his box of toys. 
his fingers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with 
tumbling amidst the stars. He makes bright mis- 
chief with the moon. The meteors nuzzle their noses 
in his hand.’’ It was what Thompson wrote of 
Shelley, and no doubt Shelley, unless it be Swinburne, 
is the most Orphic of poets; but neither Shelley nor 
Swinburne took the cosmic system in that spirit, 
whereas Francis Thompson did. Thompson did not 
truly understand the poet he praised, nor the poet 
who, like myself but for a different reason, he was 
forbidden to praise. ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ is no 
affair of making mischief with the moon; still less, 
in the incomparable Prelude to the ‘ Songs Before 
Sunrise,’ where the noblest aspirations of man are at 
once passionately and steadily, with composure in 
excitement, related to the eternal energies of nature, 
is there tumbling among the stars. 


He dabbles 


* 
* * 


But let me desist from comparisons which 
Thompson provoked. He went his dazzling way, 
robed in what his impetuous and eclectic mind 
snatched from many ages and modes of poetry, 
leaving us no definite message, no clear revelation of 
beauty, but leaving us strangely thrilled. And the 
man who has not at some time over-praised him is 


a worse judge of poetry than the man who praises 
him without qualification. 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
A DIARIST AT SEA 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Private Opinions of a British Blue-jacket. Edited 
by Hamish Maclaren. Davies. 6s. 


HE lover of ‘‘ human documents ” as such will 

probably find something very much to his taste 
in the diary of Mr. William Taplow. Mr. Taplow is 
a deck-hand in the Merchant Service, present where- 
abouts unknown, but he was an Ordinary Seaman in 
the wartime Grand Fleet when Mr. Maclaren first met 
him. On that occasion, to prove that his shore-going 
boots really had been stolen, he produced the follow- 
ing entry in his journal intime: ‘‘ my boots stoled 
today, i should like to know what Scumb have got 
them.” This not unnaturally drew Mr. Maclaren’s 
attention to him, and, he tells us, he ‘‘ grew to respect 
Mr. Taplow as a man of fluent speech and an individu- 
alist.” Ten or eleven years later these old shipmates 
met by chance in a street in Portsmouth, and, over 
a little refreshment, Mr. Maclaren was moved to 
enquire after the progress of the diary. 

Mr. Taplow, it would seem, does not guard so 
jealously as did William Dampier the records of his 
wanderings. Only the last three volumes remained, 
the others having been lost or destroyed. These 
Mr. Maclaren obtained permission to publish, taking 
advantage, he rather cynically tells us, of a certain 
degree of financial distress in which his old friend 
then happened to be. 

The question then arises whether we are to take 
this ‘‘ document ” as genuine. It is not an unimpor- 
tant question, since, if we adopt Mr. Belloc’s division 
of jokes into those which are funny because they are 
true and those which would be funny anyhow, this 
undoubtedly falls into the first of these categories. If 
we can really imagine Mr. Taplow sitting down every 
day in the fo’c’sle or in the sailor’s lodging-house 
ashore to set down this record of his joys and sorrows, 
then he acquires a certain fascination. But if Mr. Mac- 
laren has made him up, then a great deal of the charm 
of him disappears. He is interesting as a reality, but 
if he is a creation of the imagination one cannot help 
feeling that a litthe more imaginative power might have 
gone to the creating. 

So far as I can understand a rather heavily facetious 
introduction, Mr. Maclaren does put this forward as a 
genuine document and I am inclined to accept it as 
such. There are, however, certain doubts which arise 
in my mind. The most considerable of them is 
caused by Mr. Maclaren’s confidence that the diarist 
will never see this book, though he has actually 
parted with his rights in it for the specific purpose of 
publication. Now I find it extremely hard to believe 
that he could have been thus indifferent to the pros- 
pect of appearing in print. He has no mean opinion 
of his own abilities, and more than once confides to 
his diary his belief that he would have risen to a very 
high position in the world if fate had only not con- 
demned him to start from such a very low one. It 
seems to me that nothing but an exceedingly brutal 
explanation ‘would have prevented ‘his inflammable 
ambitions from catching fire the moment it was sug- 
gested to him that he might become an author. And 
I am not sure that even such an explanation could 
have been efficacious. Mr. Taplow is a somewhat 
suspicious man and is inclined to cast a rather doubt- 
ful eye on the intentions of the rest of humanity 
towards him. If he were told that his journal would 
not, even when printed, be regarded quite on the 
same plane of literary accomplishment as, say, the 
author to whom he refers approvingly under the style 
of “ edger walliss,” he would most likely have dis- 


cerned an attempt to deprive him of his proper share 
of fame and profits. 

Another objection that will probably be raised is 
that no man who wrote so much and so regularly as 
Mr. Taplow and was apparently no stranger to books 
could have persisted so long in his fantastic system of 
spelling. This, however, cuts both ways, for it is, to 
me at any, rate, almost equally impossible to believe 
that anyone could have deliberately invented his spell- 
ing and kept the invention up through more than two 
hundred pages. He is a combination of Mr. Polly 
and Mrs. Malaprop : he has a ‘‘ magnamerous ’’ mind, 
and he disapproves of ‘‘ simpathetick ” gin. But his 
two great prototypes required words of learned origin 
before they could display their gifts. Mr. Taplow 
can introduce a fascinating oddity into the plainest of 
Anglo-Saxon. He writes, for example: 

becose hells bells some of these saints did go the pase look 
at all the biggits in this holy tipe of book fair biggit one 
after the next but there is a wurser tipe nor these phemails 
to whit they was told Of in the money banks and wurship 
mammuth like mad well it carnt go On. 

Mr. Maclaren ingeniously, and I think correctly, 
conjectures that ‘‘ biggit ” is ‘‘ begat ” and that Mr. 
Taplow here refers to the genealogical tables which 
are to be found in the Bible. This seems to me to 
be beyond the scope of invention as does, in a less 
obvious way, the continual use of the word “ tipe.” 
On the whole authenticity may be assumed. But 
Mr. Maclaren would have done better to give us some 
more concrete details about the diarist (I should like 
to know what he looks like) instead of, with demure 
humour, justifying his orthography and excusing his 
not infrequent blasphemies. 

Mr. Taplow is not, I think, a very lucky or a 
very happy man. On one occasion he complains that 
his father might have worked hard enough to put 
him in the ‘‘ socall whurl,’? but was too lazy. But it 
is not only his father, it is also fate : 

but gets some eggs hopes they will hatch into turtals but 

if i am not Very Much misstook i am the tipe of purson 

they do not do this For. to whit some poeples puts their 
hands to any thing ridicklerous stewpid hand but low and 
beholds if it do not come right Every Time. no mar turtual 
or anything. but my tipe is so goddammned unluckie whatever 

i done they are dogged by some things wrong which haves to 

fight against this Dog like mad. 

The sort of man for whom turtle’s eggs will not 
hatch! How simple, how common, but how poig- 
nant, a tragedy! 

He is, I fancy, the ‘‘ tipe of purson ” which worries 
excessively. No sooner has he had his arm tattooed 
than he begins to reflect that this may one day be of 
great service to the ‘‘ poleese ” and of great disservice 
to himself. On shore in Japan, several years after 
the Tokyo earthquake, he is much perturbed by the 
almost daily occurrence of what he calls “‘ quacks ”’ : 
‘* but these quacks do hornt you particklar as i notise 
them but no one else done.’” Now and again he 
attempts to make headway against melancholy and 
the world, but in doing so he generally courts mis- 
fertune. He goes so far on one ship as to organize 
a fo’c’sle concert which ends in what he calls (in 
another context) ‘‘a durtey bloody flashko” and leaves 
him somewhat unpopular on board. He saves a 
woman passenger from drowning (chiefly, if I have 
read a somewhat obscure narrative aright, because he 
bas accidentally fallen in himself) and is rewarded 
with a silver pencil, which is to him an occasion of 
great bitterness. And his shipmates will try to read 
over his shoulder when he is writing up his ‘diary. 

He has his pleasures, however. He likes a ‘‘ wet ” 
or a “‘ lap,’”’ preferably of ‘‘ bear.’’ He is not averse 
from the society of the gentler sex, on which he says 
many sage things, but he always conducts these 
encounters with a caution amounting to suspicion, and 
one can hear him heaving a sigh of relief when he 
emerges with safety. His greatest consolation is his 
opinion of himself. ~-‘‘ orl right,’’ he says, ‘* how 
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evers i know ji am nise i should not be surprised if 
i am the nisest tipe of man Hoods there is.” Close 
upon this, however, there comes the old ‘‘ gnoring ” 
worm : ‘* but perrish them there is pursons as Do Not 
think so.’’ Mr. Taplow’s last agonized exclamation 
runs as follows : 
eddercatted be b——d i am fit to be an angle right Of, i 

whont stand it i carnt be shuved down i will rise up in my 

rorth onley if i do not pin of it into a shadder if i do not pin 

of dew to luve Not me but i might of easy but god dam i 

sharnt. 

And that is so good an ending that once again I 
become as suspicious as Mr. Taplow himself. 


THE CITY OF TO-MORROW 


The City of To-morrow and its Planning. 
Le Corbusier. Rodker. 25s. 


M LE CORBUSIER’S remarkable book is trans- 
elated from the eighth French edition of 
‘ Urbanisme ’ and like its predecessor, ‘ Towards a 
New Architecture,’ has provoked much controversy. 
It is a tribute to the author that his literary achieve- 
ment is welcomed even by his professional opponents 
because they realise that here is a live philosopher 
whose voice is loud enough to carry architectural dis- 
cussion into the market place. His henchmen acclaim 
him to be the greatest architectural genius of the 
age and affirm that he alone is capable of solving our 
urban ills. Others, less enthusiastic, think he has 
made a useful contribution to one section only of 
architectural philosophy, while yet a third set of critics 
say that he is quite superficial, yet not a dangerous 
charlatan because his gigantic errors are so clearly 
expressed that they cannot possibly survive. 

The main trouble about civic architecture is that it 
involves a large number of complex problems. Some 
kind of simplification of city forms there must neces- 
sarily be, but the difficulty. is to simplify without 
excluding necessary elements in the organism of the 
city. It is only too easy for an architect to design 
a model town in which some of the problems are 
solved in a strikingly original and attractive way if 
he entirely ignores other problems which are also 
important. Now M. Le Corbusier claims to be the 
first person to solve satisfactorily two of the most 
urgent problems of the great city of to-day. It is his 
ambition to be a realist for he is no Utopian. In 
fact, when his city plan was first exhibited to the 
French public it was called not ‘ A City of the Future’ 
but ‘ A Contemporary City.’ 

While he makes us realize that his city is possible 
he has more difficulty in persuading us that it is also 
desirable. Yet the initial stages of his argument are 
sweetly reasonable. He cogently points out that much 
business must be conducted in the centre of a great 
city and the city of this commercial activity cannot 
arbitrarily be moved elsewhere. The volume of busi- 
ness grows as does the number of vehicles conveying 
armies of sedentary workers to and from their offices. 
He foresees that the density of building in the core 
of the great city must be increased and he welcomes 
this development. At present the great hindrance to 
this expansion of business at the centre of the city 
is traffic, but M. Le Corbusier says he has a remedy. 
In place of narrow and congested streets he would 
build gigantic sky-scrapers, not discharging their 
occupants into old-fashioned thoroughfares as in New 
-York, but spread out at sufficient distances apart to 
enable people and vehicles to approach them without 
difficulty. And what is the spectacle presented by a 
city so planned? All the commercial offices are con- 


By 


centrated in twenty-four immense sky-scrapers of 


identical pattern, divided into a number of “ cells ” 
in which the efficient clerks of the future would be 
_ housed. Each sky-scraper will take 40,000 employees, 


allowing twelve square yards per person, and yet it 
will occupy only five per cent. of the site, leavj 
ninety-five per cent. for traffic facilities and open 
space. These clerks will certainly have two benefits 
not always assured them in present-day office build. 
ings, namely quiet for their work and a suffici 

of light and air. Around this central area of max}. 
mum building density are grouped districts in which 
the buildings are kept low. Here we find blocks of 
flats again on the ‘‘ cellular” system, for M. Le 
Corbusier believes the present age to be above all a 
mechanical one which regards standardization as 4 
virtue in itself. A certain number of buildings of 
scale comparable to that of the blocks of flats is to 
accommodate the public services, while provision jg 
also made for theatres and other places of amusement. 

Undoubtedly our traffic difficulties are becoming so 
grave that even drastic remedies may find favour with 
the authorities, but they must at least be persuaded 
that the remedies are real. Now concentrated traffic 
is always the most difficult to handle. Any policeman 
will support the statement. In the new city at about 
6 p.m. every day 40,000 clerks will be clamouring for 
exit from each skyscraper either by the tube railway 
or by road. The trouble arises at the bottle-neck at 
the base of the skyscraper, and the provision of ample 
open space all around it does not meet the difficulty, 
Irn the ordinary town of 40,000 inhabitants, however, 
the population is discharged from thousands of 
separate doorways direct into the public thoroughfares, 
and at different points of these thoroughfares, and 
there is no question that provided a correct relation 
is maintained between road widths and _ building 
heights this system of traffic distribution is the ideal 
one. 

What of the architectural appearance of the new 
city? A single design repeated twenty-four times 
provides for the habitation of 960,000 clerks during 
their working hours and about half-a-dozen varieties 
of plan and elevation suffice for the residential quarters 
of a town of several million inhabitants. Yet M. Le 
Corbusier complains of the appalling monotony of 
existing streets! But let him walk from Charing 
Cross to St. Paul’s Cathedral and count the number 
of various and significant architectural forms which he 
will encounter in such a journey. It is noteworthy that 
in the silhouette of the city the skyscrapers which 
house the 960,000 business men and clerks dominate 
the scene, and public buildings of special consequence 
are given a quite subordinate position. But the ancient 
pattern of the city in which a scale of social values 
was observed is a very precious one. We await a 
reformer still greater than M. Le Corbusier who caa 
solve our traffic problems and provide for a healthy 
population without compelling us to live in a city so 
lacking in richness of architectural content. 

A. Trystan Epwarps 


THE WAR 


The Crater of Mars. By Fedinand Tuohy. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

War. By Ludwig Renn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

The Storm of Steel. By Ernst Jiinger. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Squad. By James B. Wharton. 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


HE simultaneous appearance of these books 

shows that Mr. Erich Remarque’s success has 
made a considerable stir on the west-central front. 
They describe aspects of the war seen by a news 
paper correspondent, later a British Intelligence 
Officer, a German soldier, a German officer, and an 
American. Mr. Tuohy’s title refers to the fact that 
he saw the war in almost every theatre of opera 
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tions—Belgium, Russia, France, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, italy. He does not conceal the horrors— 
none of these writers does—and in his 

range from scented officers and painted husbands to 
two lady-doctors in Galicia who systematically vivi- 
sected the more interesting cases among the 
wounded. This is the coldest horror in any of these 
books. For the rest he is interesting, bright, not by 
any means wholly conventional. He gives a prize 
example of lack of tact— in 1915 the French indig- 
nantly reported that the English had been seen fox- 
hunting behind the lines. It was stopped, but not 
before the precedent had been cited of Wellington in 
the Peninsula. That, surely, deserves to rank as an 
authentic masterpiece. How enlightening Mr. Tuohy 
can be is illustrated by his noting in Galicia that there 
were peasants there who had never heard of England. 
After a period as correspondent, Mr. Tuohy became an 
intelligence officer and developed directional wireless, 
which played so important a part as time went on. 
Amusing side-lights on the personalities directing 
operations, and reflections on the personal rivalries, in 
respect of which Mr. Tuohy has very decided views, 
diversify a very readable book. 

‘ War ’ is of a very different type. A young German 
soldier sets down with the starkest economy his 
experience of the war in the west. Necessarily it is 
almost unrelieved horror—burnt flesh, _ literally 
scattered brains, hunger, lice, madness, confusion, 
torture. If it were no more than this the volume 
would still be a notable record; but it is more, because 
of the extreme economy and honesty of the writer’s 
method. The abrupt, staccato note is employed with 
striking effect. In the end we are almost numbed, 
like the suffering troops themselves. The book’s 
simple truth will give it permanence. 

Can the same be said of Herr Jiinger’s account? 
Perhaps. He gives the outlook of a Saxon officer, a 
volunteer, ardently military, simple, sentimental, 
brave. The combination of militarism, sentimentality, 
simplicity, and absolute devotion here exhibited is 
something quite amazing. Herr Jiinger was twenty 
times wounded; he served throughout the war. His 
last words are: ‘‘ Germany lives and Germany shall 
never go under.”” A few pages earlier, he speaks of 
“the internationality of the heart’? which every 
decent man ought to uphold. Elsewhere, he accepts 
without question the doctrine ‘‘ military necessity.”’ 
One passage runs: 


It has always been my ideal in war to eliminate all 
feelings of hatred and to treat my enemy as an enemy only 
in battle and to honour him as a man according to his 
courage. It is exactly in this that I have found many 
kindred souls among British officers. It depends, of course, 
on not letting oneself be blinded by an excessive national 
feeling, as the case generally is between the French and 
the Germans. The consciousness of the importance of one’s 
own nation ought to reside as a matter of course and un- 
obtrusively in everybody, just as an unconditional sense of 
honour does in the gentleman. Without this it is impossible 
to give others their due. 

At different times he seems to regard war almost 
as a sport, an exercise in chivalry, an opportunity of 
supreme self-sacrifice, as an orgy of blood-lust Once 
the horror makes him throw himself down and sob. 
There seems no consciousness of contradiction. The 
book is a revelation of the simplicity of the military 
mind. It is a really valuable record of the war as 
seen by a German officer. 

‘ Squad ’ is in some ways the most direct of these 
books. It portrays the members of an American 
squad—a Swedish-American rancher, a high-school 
youth, a Serb miner, a man from Oklahoma, a Jewish 
store keeper, an Italian from Philadelphia, an Irish- 
American, and a ‘‘ graduate of Center High School, 
Columbus, Ohio.’’ The reactions and experiences of 
the several members, and their conversation are given 
with an appearance of complete truth. One by one 
the squad vanishes—the last from a bomb which he 
inadvertently kicks after the Armistice. 
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Together these four volumes bear witness to an 
important fraction of the memory of the human race. 
Now, half a generation after the beginning of the 
war, it is well that they should be read. It is even 
more important that they should be read in fifty and 
in a hundred years’ time. They help to remind of the 
constantly forgotten fact that war differs from all 
other evils in this: that from its very nature it includes 
them all. 


THE LANCASTER WITCHES 


The Trial of the Lancaster Witches, 1612 A.D. 
Edited with an Introduction by G. B. 
Harrison. Davies. 10s. 6d. 


HERE are, as Mr. Harrison remarks in his 
introduction to this remarkable book, roughly three 
attitudes of mind among modern commentators on 
the witchcraft trials of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries : those who believe in witchcraft, and accept 
the evidence (or some of it, at any rate) as given at 
these trials; the rationalists, who accept the evidence 
but deny its supernatural explanation; and the 
sceptics, who deny both, and regard the whole busi- 
ness of witchcraft as the product of hysteria and 
gross credulity. In fact, parties group themselves 
very much as they would in a discussion on modern 
spiritualism or table-rapping. At first sight the sceptics’ 
position seems to be the easiest to maintain; but after 
reading the evidence at a trial like that of the Lan- 
caster witches—decently and fairly conducted, with 
an evident desire to get at the truth—it seems the 
most difficult of the three. 
.It is not only that the witches in nearly every case 
(at Lancaster, in Somerset, and later in the famous 
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Here is a book worth fifty ordinary novels. 
And by that I do not mean that it is a 
monument of industry and erudition, though 
years of painstaking research have gone to 
its making. I mean quite simply that 
Mr. Hackett's history is as engrossing, exciting 
and entertaining as any novel I have ever 
read. . . . Where he has used his imagination 
is in the interpretation of character. ... And 
if Mr. Hackett is successful in portraying the 
King, he is even more successful in por- 
traying the King’s wives. Here Mr. Hackett 
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Suffolk cases) confessed their crimes, and told the 
court exactly how they did them. That is compara- 
tively easily got over, on the argument that if they 
could deceive their neighbours, they could also deceive 
themselves. Indeed, a sixteenth century sceptic (for 
there were sceptics even then) has already made this 
point and made it so well that contemporary magis- 
trates, in trying witches, must often have had his 
warning in mind. Reginald Scot, in his ‘ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,’ quoted here by Mr. Harrison, wrote : 


One sort of such as are said to bee witches are women 
which be commonly old, lame, bleare-eyed, pale, fowle, and 
full of wrinkles; poor, sullen, superstitious and _papists; 
or such as knowe no religion; in whose drousie minds the 
devil hath gotten a fine seat; so as what mischief, mis- 
chance, calamitie, or slaughter is brought to pass, they are 
easily persuaded the same is done by themselves. 


Nasty old women like this, Scot points out, will 
glory in their supposed power to work evil; so that 
when one of them is haled before a magistrate she 
readily ‘‘ confesseth that she (as a goddess) hath 
brought such things to pass.’’ 

But there are two serious difficulties here. The 
first—which would appeal strongly to Scot’s contem- 
poraries—is that the existence of genuine witchcraft 
is clearly recognized in the Bible. There is the 
command (Exodus ii, 18) ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live ’’; and King James I, in his ‘ Demono- 
logie,’ undoubtedly scored a point when he asked 
whether the ‘‘ Law of God ’’ would ‘‘ enjoin punish- 
ments upon shadows.’’ The second is a question 
of evidence. In Scotland there were elaborate witch- 
cults or sabbaths, and people of all classes were 
accused of belonging to them; but in England it was 
a paltry squalid affair—scattered, unorganized and 
entirely confined to the poor and uneducated, Yet 
we get an extraordinary similarity in the witches’ 
confessions, With a very few local differences, these 
practices appear to have been the same all over the 
country. Old Mother Chattox, for instance, confessed 
that her own private ‘‘ devil,’?’ whom she called 
‘** Fancie,’’ took the form of a ‘‘ browne Dogge,”’ 
and in that form would go and bite her neighbours’ 
cows, when so desired, with the result that they 
invariably died. Elizabeth Device’s devil, or ‘‘ spirit,” 
also took the form of a brown dog, but was named 
(rather feebly) ‘‘ Ball.’’ Another self-confessed witch 
employed a spirit named ‘‘ Dandy.’’ James Device— 
son of Elizabeth, and an example of that rare bird, 
the male witch—confessed that his grandmother, an 
even wickeder witch than his mother, had ordered kim 
to go to church on Good Friday and to receive ‘‘ the 
Communion,” ‘‘ and then not to eat the Bread the 
Minister gave him, but to bring it and deliver it to 
such a thing as should meet him on his way home- 
wards.’’ Some lingering sense of decency, or fear, 
restrained James at the last moment. He hurriedly 
left the church and was making for home when he 
met ‘‘ a thing in the shape of a hare.’? He promptly 
made the sign of the cross upon himself (‘‘marked him- 
self to God’’) and the hare vanished. But a few days 
later the fatal ‘‘ browne dogge’’ met him, and the 
next we hear of him he has fallen into that most 
odious form of witchcraft, the making of clay figures 
of your enemies, and then crumbling them slowly to 
pieces, day by day, while you watch your victim die. 
These were the arsenic poisoners of the seventeenth 
century; and whether they killed by genuine witch- 
craft, or by the mere power of suggestion, or whatever 
the explanation may be, it is not in the least surprising 
that public opinion was inflamed against them. 

The magistrates acted with commendable restraint, 
in this time of something like a public panic. If 
alleged German spies were treated as fairly in 1914 
we may congratulate ourselves upon it. There was 
none of that disgraceful mockery of justice which we 
find in ‘‘ Popish Plot’’ trials half a century later. 
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The confessions, so far as one can judge, were ajj 
absolutely voluntary. There is no appearance of 
reluctant admission, but rather an air of evil gloati 
The one distressing scene in this reprint of the 
evidence in the Lancaster trials, is when Poor little 
Jennet Device, daughter of Elizabeth, was put into 
the witness-box to give evidence against her mother: 
and the woman (who had made a full confession only 
a few days before) suddenly began to scream and 
curse, and ‘‘cryed out against the child in such 
fearfull manner, as all the Court did not a little 
wonder at her.’’ A disgusting scene. 

It should be added that Mr. Harrison’s learned yet 
lively introduction could hardly be improved upon; 
and that the appearance of the book is quite admirable, 
both as regards binding and typography. 


SLEEP 


Sleep: and the Treatment of its Disorders, 
By R. D. Gillespie. Balliere, Tindall and 
Cox. 7s. 6d. 


HIS handbook for medical practitioners, by the 

Lecturer in Psychological Medicine at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, will interest many readers other than those for 
whom it was primarily intended. The worst thing 
about it is the appalling ‘‘ scientific ” jargon in which 
a good deal of ignorance is wrapped. The author 
obviously knows all that is known about the subject; 
but that is microscopically little. To doctors, much 
the most valuable chapter is the long and helpful one 
on the treatment of sleeplessness, necessarily based on 
empiric foundations. The composition, virtues and 
dangers of the many hypnotic drugs are fully dis- 
cussed, and other—often more important—forms of 
treatment, suited to different types of insomnia, are 
dealt with. The various theories of the nature of 
sleep that have been propounded, from Alcmeon’s doc- 
trine that sleep depends on ‘‘ a retreat of the blood 
into the vein ’’ down to Pavlov’s Inhibition theory, 
are summarized ; the summaries, as is usual and prob- 
ably inevitable, doing less than justice to any of the 
original speculations. 

Most theories seem to disregard the obviously sig- 
nificant fact that sleep is promoted by the removal 
of light and other accustomed sensory stimuli, except 
repetitive or monotonous ones. It is clear that a bio- 
logical habit is involved, the survival value of which 
is suggested by the restoration of mental and physical 
powers brought about by even a short period of sleep. 
This restorative process is an active one, with results 
in no way to be accounted for as spontaneous emana- 
tions of passivity consequent on fatigue. As Dr. 
Gillespie points out, though the stimulus of fatigue 
may originally have been the adequate stimulus for 
sleep, ‘‘ it is more likely that sleep and fatigue are 
independent phenomena, which became associated in 
a secondary manner, partly through the intermediary 
of rest; for fatigue is the adequate stimulus of rest, 
and rest, in favourable conditions, and even apart from 
fatigue, leads to sleep.” 

Numerous anecdotes of varying credibility, illustra- 
tive of the effects of disturbed sleep and of sleepless- 
ness, are told or retold. We are reminded of the old 
Chinese torture, which took the form of compulsory 
deprivation of sleep—the results of which, by the way; 
make it difficult to accept Hollingsworth’s view that 
sleep is an unnecessary stupor, ‘‘ a vestigial instinc- 
tive habit, to be overcome by a race of supermen i 
the future "—; of such instances of prolonged som- 
nolence as that of the young woman who had 4 
sudden fright in her fourteenth year and slept almost 
continuously for four years; of the blacksmith’s wife 
whose insomnia was remedied by having her bedroom 
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moved back to its old position over her husband’s 
forge, where the noise of the hammer on the anvil 
acted as @ lullaby; and of such “ night-starters ”’ as 
the ‘‘ woman, weighing 200 pounds, who spent her 
nights in a series of motor explosions so vigorous as 
at times to break the bed-slats.” The subject of sleep 
is a very interesting one. One day we may begin to 
understand it. H. R. 


JUDGE JEFFREYS 


By Sir Edward Parry 


1 


The Bloody Assize. 
Benn. 


HE Monmouth business offers plenty of oppor- 

tunity for a dramatic and popular presentation of 
some leading features in one of the crucial chapters 
of English history, and Judge Parry has utilized it 
fairly fully. He falls, it is true, into the familiar 
misreading of the reigns of Charles II and James II, 
which makes those monarchs concerned almost solely 
for the restoration of Catholicism, whereas in fact 
Catholicism was only an instrument of their absolutist 
political designs. None the less religious passion 
plays its part, and we have plot and counterplot, 
intrigue and insurrection. As so often is the case in 
history, there was not really a great deal to choose 
between the characters of the principals. Charles II 


_ tried to sell the country to France; Shaftesbury was 


willing that innocent men should suffer from his 
exploitation of the Popish Plot; Monmouth tried 
rebellion. A generation later a critic said that none 
of the party leaders was even sincere. 

The amount of substance in the so-called Popish 
Plot will probably never be known. Coleman was 
able to destroy most, though not all, of his papers. 
The real plot was Charles II’s to introduce despotism 


under cover of Catholicism. It came nearer to success 
under him than under his successor. Charles II was 
more dexterous and more affable than his brother. 
When James warned him, Charles replied: ‘‘ They 
will never kill me to make you king.”” The plot to 
exclude James from the succession having failed, 
Monmouth tried rebellion. There was a distinct 
possibility of success, and the issue of Sedgemoor 
might have been very different. In that event the 
Western Assize might or might not have been as 
bloody as it was. Certainly English history would 
have been different, and there might have been no 
revolution. 

Judge Parry’s standpoint is pretty definitely that 
made fashionable by the Whig historians. He 
mentions the fact that Louis XIV bribed Charles II, 
but not that he bribed Shaftesbury too. Where legal 
questions are prominent his reading of events and 
evidence is naturally of special value. There is a 
precision in his treatment of the murder of Godfrey; 
the London magistrate who knew too much, which 
historians may envy without attempting to rival. 
Godfrey was found dead at the foot of Green Berry 
Hill, and three men were hanged for the murder. 
Their names were Green, Berry and Hill. 

To stress the horrors of the events after Sedgemoor 
is a part of Judge Parry’s purpose which is indicated 
in his title. In a sense no one can quarrel with it. 
But we need to remember that most of history has 
been a gory matter—not to condone but to condemn. 
It is also worth remembering that most of the responsi- 
bility has lain with men conscious of lofty motives. 
Good men doing evil from conviction is a true account 
of a good deal of it. Judge Jeffreys, however, presents 
a peculiarly revolting spectacle. In the dark figures 
of the historical picture he is numbered among the 
darker, and Judge Parry does not understate the case 
against him. 


The SOUL TOBACCO 


MAETERLINCK says of 

flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 


any more than you can find the 


perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
page of Craven is the very 
OUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing; as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
“to live for.’ 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London, . 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 202. 2/5; 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge Form. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Joining Charles. By Elizabeth Bowen. Con- 
stable. 6s. 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By Julia Peterkin. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Three Came Unarmed. By E. Arnot Robertson. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


pe fastidious authors are apt to be niggardly 
in their output, but Miss Elizabeth Bowen is not 
one of them. ‘ Joining Charles’ comes hard on the 
heels of ‘The Last September.” Commendable 
promptness! We cannot have too many illustrations 
of this fascinating talent. ‘ Joining Charles’ is her 
third collection of short stories. Her published 
novels, as all readers of the best modern fiction 
know, now number five; and it is surely time to mark 
differences, note tendencies and trace developments 
in the earlier and the later Bowen. 

The stories in ‘ Encounters’ were frail, delicate, 
evanescent. They explored a shadowy region of the 
emotions, where desires and motives were unformu- 
lated, undeclared, scarcely aware of themselves: 
emotions proper to youth. Even when Miss Bowen 
was concerned with older people she still hesitated to 
be definite about their thoughts and feelings; she shun- 
ned emphasis of any kind. Her ‘‘ encounters ”’ rarely 
developed into situations, they remained just contacts, 
fugitive as the brush of a butterfly’s wing, but myster- 
ious, charged with doubtful meanings. The characters, 
even on better acquaintance, remained strangers to each 
other, unable (it seemed) to do more than signal from 
a distance their interest, friendship or dislike. 

In ‘ Joining Charles,’ though there are many 
changes, both in point of view and treatment, this last 
characteristic still persists. The encounters have, as 
it were, put on weight, become situations and even 
collisions; but the characters, in spite of apparent 
intimacy, are still fundamentally separate, attracted by 
yet fearful of, each other. Young Mrs. Charles goes 
abroad to join a husband who blinds cats and probably 
maltreats her. Miss Bowen does not tell us how, but 
her silence speaks volumes. The married couple in 
‘ Foothold ’ seem to live in amity until we discover 
that the wife, out of her desperate loneliness, has 
fashioned a ghost to keep her company. The hero 
of ‘ Dead Mabelle ’ falls in love with a film-star’s face, 
and, (this is characteristic of Miss Bowen’s attitude 
towards human relationships) finds in her shadow a 
surer satisfaction than the others in their three- 
dimensional loves. Miss Bowen rarely portrays love 
or friendship that has passed the dangerous age. She 
sees them as precarious and experimental, lit by 
moments of ecstasy but darkened by ages of doubt 
and mistrust. 

Yet it is towards personal relationships that her 
interest goes out and upon personal relationships that 
her emphasis (she is no longer afraid of emphasis) 
falls. I think she even exaggerates the influence one 
person exerts upon another. For the sake of obtaining 
spiritual drama she ‘‘ connects’’ (as Henry James 
would say) almost too closely; she is so sensitive to 
the excitement of emotional interchange that she por- 
trays existence as governed by it, neglecting those long, 
gross periods in which the normal, human, crop-full 
beast desires to enjoy his apathetic self-hood undis- 
turbed, without influencing, or being influenced by, 
anybody whatever. Perhaps this indolent non-connec- 
tiveness is more characteristic of men than of women; 
and that is why the men in Miss Bowen’s pages are 
generally more or less than life-size, heroic in their 
cruelty, or their normality, or their eccentricity, or their 
vulgarity. They are a disturbing element, they do not 
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fit in, they are prodigiously imperceptive. Miss 
unlike Katharine Mansfield, is ‘fest and Sorell 
creator, not an observer, of life. Life is her materj 
but she moulds it to fit all her preconceptions and pre. 
occupations, her dramatic sense, her sense of hum 
her love of landscape, her sensitiveness to fleet} 
impressions, her philosophy. And it is for this reason 
I think, that her people, especially her men, do not 
always speak or act in character: they stand, in her 
scheme, for a host of things besides themselves—their 
verisimilitude is modified, even sacrificed to suit some 
abstract consideration. But what richness results from 
this collision of forces in Miss Bowen’s work! She 
shrinks from no complication, she makes no omissiog 
that would simplify her task : she puts her entire experi. 
ence into it, and her contribution to modern fiction 
though small as yet, cannot possibly be over valued, 

‘ Scarlet Sister Mary ’ received a prize as being the 
best novel published in America last year. What com. 
petition it came up against I do not know; but it js 
certainly a fine piece of work—appealing to the heart 
by its simplicity, to the mind by its gift of simplification, 
Mrs. Peterkin follows a plan the reverse of Miss 
Bowen’s—she rules out whatever does not obviously 
affect her subject, which is the youth and middle-age 
of a negro woman of promiscuous habits, living amo 
other negroes ‘‘ in the Quarters at Blue Brook Planta- 
tion.’” The mental condition of these people is very 
low; after reading Miss Bowen, one has difficulty in 
acclimatizing oneself to it. When a fox had stolen 
some chickens 

Budda Ben had got up and cursed the varmint that dis 

turbed them, but Maum Hannah shamed him; she said God 

made foxes and owls so they had to eat flesh to live. They 

were not to blame. Ben must have patience with them and 

ask God to protect the hens. 

The state of mind that asks God to protect the hens 
is what we have to reckon with in ‘ Scarlet Sister 
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| A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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Book Bargains 


ap Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. 1894. Rare. 

12 10s. 

Comte’s System of Positive Polity. 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel. 1898. 10s. 

Locke’s Human Understanding Fraser. 
Edition. Oxford. 1894. £1 1s 

Toynbee’s Dante in English Literature. 1909. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

Rogers’s History of Babylonia and Assyria. 2 vols. 1901. 12s. 

James’s Principles of Psychology. 2 vols. 1891. 12s. 

Berkeley’s Works by Fraser. 4 vols. Best Edition. 
1871. a 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels. 48 vols. Half-calf, gilt. 1856. £10. 

Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, ‘Portraits and other 
illustrations. 6 vols. London 1838. £3 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 38s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 

Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


2 vols. Best 


Oxford. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE ALIEN MENACE 


(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. LANE 
WITH FOREWORD BY 


LORD SYDENHAM 


of Combe, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., etc., F.R.S. 


The author proves conclusively that the 
litical unrest, unemployment, disease and 
in midst spring largely from 
foreign sources, and he points out how unem- 
ployment and house-overcrowding can be 
considerably reduced. 
“ He (the author) has rendered a great public 
service by fearlessly unveiling the seamy side 
of our national life, and giving a plain + 
which it is madness to disregard.”— 
Sydenham, G.C.S.I., G.CM.G. ec, FRS. 


“T read book with the interest, 


I have made on the subject from gg nage 
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CHEST DISEASES 


““Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.” 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “ Swiss Medical Review.” 

“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in the same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a 
for particulars ef it to: 

Cuas. H. Srevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, Londen, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 
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Mary.’ How many modern novels are written by 
clever people about stupid ones? Under Mrs, Peter- 
kin’s guidance, however, we cease to be troubled by 
the stupidity and bored by the monotony of an existence 
composed only of the most primitive appetites and 
emotions. Her account of the negroes is devoid of 
sensationalism; and in spite of its austerity it has a 
lyrical quality which sings through the drab record of 
Sister Mary’s sins, softening them with its poetry and 
humanity. 

Miss Robertson has given to the world a new version 
of the Noble Savage. Wild in woods, indeed, her 
noble savage or, to be precise, her three noble savages, 
run. But they are English, they live in the twentieth 
century, and they are the children of a drunken African 
missionary. Drink kills him, and the children return 
to their native land. And now we enter on the real 
subject of the book—modern England as seen through 
the innocent but penetrating eyes of these unprejudiced 
’ witnesses. They are not impressed. Why all these 
clothes? Why all these manners? Why should people 
spare each other’s feelings? What is wrong with pro- 
claiming one’s own merits? Or in gratifying the wants 
of nature by seducing one’s cousin? Why play a game 
if the odds are against one? It is all very foolish, they 
think. Perhaps it is not odd. What is odd is that 
Miss Robertson should agree with them. In their every 
difference with the conventions of society she implies 
that right is on their side. But a society of their 
creation would be the least social possible. Reticence, 
humility, the wish to please others, respect for their 
privacy—upon these protections the poor, frail, lovely 
plant called civilized human intercourse depends. That 
is why people desire them. No wonder they dislike the 
young Druces, in spite of their nakedness, their 
unashamedness and their pitiless and persistent 
sincerity. ‘ Three Came Unarmed,’ says Miss Robert- 
son. Alas, they came armed, with every quality that 
could drive peace from home or charm from conver- 
sation. However, the merits of a book do not depend 
upon its point of view, and Miss Robertson’s has 
vigour, invention and the power of developing its 
theme. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—-a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: thev 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupen for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 384 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 1). 


FAMED LONDON LANDMARK OF THE DAYS GONE BY ; 
CAKES WHICH, ERE EASTER, IN THE SHOPS WE SPY. 


** I’m not a fish! ’? No, yours is a hard case. 
Cry raised by huntsmen eager in the chase. 
What simple monk to thwart my will would dare? 
Lends colour to the Book of Common Prayer, 

As he did to the Breviary of old. 

Core of what comes when the north wind blows cold. 
Takes up much space, although its weight’s but small. 
We stony dames support what else might fall. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
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Ay, there it is! as you've heard Hamlet say. 
He’s rich—what’s borrowed we must clip away. 
The church his charge, a grave he’ll stoop to dig. 
Astonishingly great, sir, wondrous big. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 382 


R_ ood-lof T 
I gniti On 
dD ra B 
E lij Ah 
A rtilleryma N 
C urry-com B 
Oo Ut 
Cc ante R 
K err Y 
H  ypothe C 
Oo cula R 
R es Olute 
pirit 


E cclesiaste S 


Acrostic No, 382.—The winner is Mrs. Rosa H. 
Aland House, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who has chosen 
as her prize ‘ The Turn of the Wheel,’ by P. H. G Fender 
published by Faber and Faber, and reviewed by us on July 13 
under the title ‘ Cricket in Books.’ Sixteen other  soivers 
named this book, nineteen ‘ Mr. Thake,’ thirteen ‘ The Hang. 
men of England,’ eleven ‘ The Reading-room of the British 
Museum,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A, de V. Blath- 
wayt, Bolo, Boote, Boris, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown. Mrs 
J. Butler, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, ' Ceyx, 
Chailey, Clam. J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D, L.’ 
Dolmar, Doric, M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Cyril E. Ford 
Gay, Glamis, W. P. James, Jeff, Jop, John, Lennie, Lilian, 
Madge, Met, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, H. de R. Morgan, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Pussy, Quis, Rabbits, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
Na Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, 

One Licht Wronc.—Miss Bayley, J. Chambers, Chip, John 
Coope, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Ursula D’Ot, Elizabeth, Farsdon 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Mrs. Greene, Hanworth, H. C. M. 
Iago, Martha, J. F. Maxwell, M. C. S. S., G. W. Miller, 
M. I. R., Rand, Rho Kappa, Mrs. Sennett, Thora. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, H. W. Thompson. 
others more. 


Boothroyd, 


All 


IRTS 
PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 
are clean, cool and 
comfortable wear 


See them and you will count 
on service. Wear them 


St. Martin’s-le 
Grand, London, 
E.C.1, for 
name of your 
nearest retailer 
and descriptive 
literature. 
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Acrostic No. 380.—Two Licuts Wronc: Stucco. 

G. M. Fowter.—Perhaps you overlooked the fact that there 
is only:a comma after beta, not a full-stop, so that Light 4 is 
a continuation of Light 3. Everyone knows the first four 
letters of the Greek alphabet, I suppose, and that gamma follows 
beta. Your solution, though ingenious at first sight, was quite 
inadmissible. 

Tuora.—What you suggest is exactly what we Fave been 
doing for about nine months past; but not all our solvers use 

udonyms. We give the addresses of the winners, if known, 
as well as their names. 

Car.toN.—Your solution of No. 380 has never reached me, 
or it would have been acknowledged, however late. (An empty 
envelope would not be sent to me.) 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

OrTHopox RELIGION IN THE LicHT oF To-Day. By E. H. 
Archer-Shepherd. Rivingtons. 18s. 

Sr. Paut. By A. R. Whitham. Rivingtons. 12s. 6d. 

Tue MgANING OF Lire. By Herbert N. Casson. The Efficiency 
Magazine. 5s. 

TRANSLATION OF THE Hoty Quran. By Maulana Muhammed 
Ali. Lahore: Ahmadiyya Isha-at-i-Islam. . 

Docma IN History aND THoucut. Edited by W. R. Mathews. 
Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 

SeLF AND SUPERMAN. By L. E. Eeman. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 
Tue First anD Last oF Conrap. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
A Lire oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Constable 10s. 6d. (August 8.) 
MusHroom Town. By Oliver Onions. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue New SPIRIT IN THE RussiAN TuHeEatrReE. By Huntly Carter. 
Brentano’s. 30s. 

An INTRODUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL PsycHoLocy. By Alice Raven. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Soviet UNION AND PEACE. 
Barbusse. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GARDEN OF ENCHANTMENT. By Sydney T. Klein. Rider. 
4s 6d. 

Wuere Paris Dings. By Julian Street. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Tue City. By the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 21s. 

LaNARKSHIRE. By H. Quigley; DersysHire. By T. Moult; 
YorksHirE. By G. F. Wilson. (County Anthologies). 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. and 6s. each. 

Tue MaKING oF ScoTLanp. By Robert S. Rait. Black. 5s. 
Sex in Crvivization. Essays by sundry authors. Introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. Allen and Unwin. 20s. (July 30.) 

Bum.pinc Socreties’ YEAR Book, 1929. Reed. 7s. 6d. 

A Snort History oF THE Burrs. By Eric Foster Hall. The 
Medici Society. 1s. 

Fivace OF SgeM. By Walter Lowenfels. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Times 1N ZULULAND AND Natat. By A. T. Bryant. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

SeLF-DETERMINATION FOR AustRIA. By F, F. G. Kleinwaechter. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. (July 30.) 

Scratch Diacs. By Dom Ethelbert Horne. Taunton: Wessex 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


Introduction by Henri 


FICTION 
Tuz Goop Companions. By J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


Att 1s Foiry. By Peregine Acland. Constable 7s. 6d. 

GaTHERING OF EacLes. By Val Gielgud. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
(August 8.) 

Tue Frantic Younc Man. By Charles Samuels. Constable. 
7s. 6d. (August 8.) 

Meet Mr. Craw. By J. J. Ball. Ward Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Dance Litrte GENTLEMAN! By Gilbert Frankau. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

NicutHawks. By John G. Brandon. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Square Mark. By Grace M. White and H. L. Deakin. 


3s. 6d. 
Suanty Ir1sH. By Jim Tully. Knopf. 7s. 6d. ; 
Tue Tapestry Room Murper. By Carolyn Wells. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Cummney Murver. By E. M. Channon. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Maracot Deep. By A. Conan Doyle. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Back Jack House. By L. Allen Harker. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Strance Moon. By T. S. Stribling. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
EADING stockbrokers say that it is many years 
since the volume of business transacted on the 
London Stock Exchange has been so small as 
during the past account; and the fact that the present 
account is one of twenty-one days, and covers the 
August Bank Holiday period, holds little prospect of 
any marked increase in the near future. The Stock 
Exchange has lately had much to contend with, both 
from a political and financial point of view, and while 
one hopes that once the holiday season is past business 
will expand under the influence of more favourable con- 
ditions, it is a little difficult to see what circumstances 
are to cause this; presumably the demand for money 
at high rates in America for Wall Street purposes is 
likely to continue, probably with renewed vigour, when 
American financiers re-start their operations, which, it 
is whispered, will lead to a fresh Wall Street boom in 
the Autumn. 

As for our home political position, there seems little 
prospect of any elimination of the uncertainty about 
the Socialist Government’s intentions which are so 
disturbing to our stock markets. As is always the 
case when the Stock Exchange is not actively employed 
in transacting business, adverse rumours have been 
responsible for marked dullness in certain directions. 
These Stock Exchange rumours always spring up when 
markets are dull, and presumably they always will. 
How they originate no one knows, but they spread 
with a rapidity which is remarkable and as they spread 
they are exaggerated to an extraordinary degree. As a 
general rule it is safe to ignore at least 95 per cent. 
of Stock Exchange rumours as to financial trouble and 
only to accept as correct 10 per cent. of the balance. 


WALL STREET 


It is disquieting to learn of the large increase in 
the number of investurs who are operating on Wall 
Street, and who are purchasing American Utility and 
Railway shares for permanent investment purposes. 
Disquieting, not for the result to the individual 
investor, but from the point of view of this 
country. With British investors converting their 
sterling into dollars and investing in America, and 
with American investors repeatedly discouraged from 
reversing the process and investing in our industrial 
concerns by querulous criticisms on the possibility of 
our losing control, it is not to be wondered that the 
stock markets here have got into their present depres- 
sing condition. The unfortunate side of these transac- 
tions lies in the fact that those investors who have 
taken this step have already reaped a rich reward for 
their unpatriotic actions, and as optimistic forecasts 
come from New York about the trend of the American 
share market for the last quarter of the present year, 
it appears possible that this flow across the Atlantic 
will not merely continue but will grow in volume. As 
money invested in British enterprises must indirectly 
help to find employment for our workers, the day may 
come when a Socialist Chancellor will feel justified in 
placing an additional income tax on dividends received 
from holdings in foreign companies. 


PARENT TRUST AND FINANCE 


Shareholders of the Parent Trust and Finance 
Company who were present at the thirty-second 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Ordinary General Meeting held last Friday, or who 
subsequently read the speech of their Chairman, Sir 
Arthur du Cros, must have been impressed with the 
wide range of interests of this company. Of particular 
interest was the statement that the Parent Trust had 
participated in the formation of ‘‘ Steel Industries of 
Great Britain Limited,’’ the scheme which had recently 
been put forward for the rationalization of the steel 
industries of this country, The success of this venture 
will be watched with considerable interest by many 
who have no financial interest in its operation, but who 
realize the potentialities which it possesses. If further 
evidence were needed as to the parlous times through 
which our basic industries have passed during recent 
years, these are afforded by Sir Arthur du Cros’s 
remarks about the writing down that has been 
necessary in the value of the company’s coal interests. 


FURNESS WITHY 

Despite general market conditions and the weakness 
of shipping issues in particular, it is interesting to 
note how the shares of Furness Withy and Company 
have been maintained. In considering this Company 
the fact must not be forgotten that it is much more 
than a steamship owner. Actually it owns few 
steamers directly, but it controls a number of 
associated lines, and operates as coal owners, 
insurance and freight brokers, etc. It has also a 
controlling interest in the British Maritime Trust 
and in the Economic Insurance Company. Its present 
strong position is largely due to the fact that its 
interests were acquired in times of depression, the 
Company having studiously avoided contracting for 
new vessels during periods of inflated prices. The 
report for the year ended April 30, which was 
recently issued, shows a further increase of profits. 
The dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. and an 
additional £50,000, making £250,000 for the year, 
is allowed for depreciation. The balance sheet 
strength is unimpaired, the general reserves remain- 
ing at £2,000,000, which is equal to one half the 
ordinary capital. Furness Withy ordinary shares can 
be deemed a satisfactory lock-up investment. 


TIN SHARES 

Although interest in tin shares has sunk to very 
small proportions, the marked revival in the price 
of the metal is of more than passing interest since 
the formation of the recently created Tin Producers’ 
Association. The value of a tin share must be largely 
dependent on the price at which the metal can be 
sold, and had the revival in the price of tin on the 
Metal Exchange come at a more propitious moment, 
undoubtedly tin shares would have benefited. As it 
is the problem is apparently being tackled intelli- 
gently, the efforts that are being made to stimulate 
demand by finding fresh uses for the metal must be 
all to the good. Tin shareholders have had to 
exercise themselves in patience, but it appears 
possible that if general conditions on the Stock 
Exchange are more settled, tin shares should enjoy 
considerably more activity in the Autumn. 


MARGARINE UNION 

_ Those desiring to acquire a sound industrial 
investment likely to appreciate over a period of years, 
should not overlook Margarine Union shares, which 
appear well worth locking away at the present level. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies : Parent Trust and Finance 
Co., Ltd., New Goldfields of Venezuela Ltd., Covent 
Garden Properties Co., Ltd., Furness Withy and Co., 
Ltd., Tanganyika Concessions Ltd., and Tavoy Tin 
Dredging Corporation Ltd. 


Taurus 
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Company Meeting 
NEW GOLDFIELDS OF VENEZUELA 


LTD. 
SUCCESSFUL TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENTS 
NEW DISCOVERIES 


The second ordin eneral meeting of this compan 

Sir William D. Henry, Kt., C,I.E., said that a very limited 
amount of development was undertaken during the year owing 
to the lack of power to work pneumatic drills. Generally, the 
results confirmed the values of the payable ore which previous 
experience of the field had led them to anticipate. 


The Pilot Mill treated about 16,000 tons of ore, of an av 
value of 15.37 dwts, the percentage of extraction being 94.7 
per cent., which was a gratifying high figure and augured well 
for the results to be attained when the new mill was: in 
operation. With regard to equipment, progress during the 
year had been disappointing, chiefly because of the delays 
resulting from the loss of material through the sinking of 
lighters. It was hoped that they had now reached the end 
of this chapter of misfortunes. 


THE NEW MILL 


As to the new mill, shipments commenced, in strict accord- 
ance with the programme sketched out at the last annual 
meeting, in October, 1928, and were completed shortly after 
the close of the financial year. The arrangements for road 
transport from. San Felix to the mine had proved a great 
success, and 814 tons were transported during the year at 
a cost which compared very favourably with the rates paid 
for ox carts, and, of course, in a fraction of the time. 


Since the close of the year under review progress had 
continued on the erection of the power plant, the first two 
units of which would be ready, according to the latest estimate 
received from the general manager, in September, except for 
certain electrical connections, and the whole plant by Novem- 
ber. Work on the new mill was in hand. 


The company’s consulting geologist, Dr. W. S. McCann, 
visited the property last year with a view to advising as to 
the geological formations and their bearing on _ tha 
course of future operations. He also examined the geological 
formation on the property of their neighbours, the Bolivar 
Venezuela Goldfields. 


There seemed to be little doubt that the rich shear zone on the 
extreme west of one of the company’s concessions continued 
into this company’s property. In view of the exceptional 
richness of the shean zone, it was gratifying to contemplate 
the possibility of a similar rich formation existing on their 
own property. 


REASONS FOR INCREASING CAPITAL 


With regard to the proposed increase of capital, the chairman 
said that the original estimate of expenditure failed to take into 
full account the transport difficulties and the inevitable delays 
in carrying out their large programme. They now found that, 
to complete the first mill unit, they would require, in addition 
to the sale proceeds of the gold won, approximately £185,000 
over and above their available cash resources. Towards this 
expenditure they had already borrowed £50,000, which they 
must repay. The figure mentioned included all current expendi- 
ture on mining, milling, provision of houses, administration, 
etc., up to August, 1930, and the provision of over £30,000 
for intensive development commencing as soon as the power 
plant was put into operation about three months hence. 


It was therefore proposed to raise, by way of convertible 
debentures, not less than £250,000 in order to enable the 
company to press on with the task of completing the equip- 
ment of the mine up to the stage of operating the first mill 
unit, while at the same time carrying on extensive development 
operations with a view to blocking out sufficient ore to 
justify the erection of a second, and, ultimately, a third mill 
unit. In suggesting that the opportunity be taken to increase 
the authorized capital to a sum in excess of their immediate 
requirements, they were influenced in part by the fact that 
the concessions owned by the company were very large 
might prove to contain numerous lodes no less important than 
those they were developing at present. 

Taking working costs at 6} dwts, or 26s. 6d. a ton, the 
treatment of 350 tons a day of 20 dwts. ore would yield 4 
gross profit sufficient to enable the cost of the second mill to 
be met from revenue, while leaving sufficient profits to pay 4 
reasonable dividend. The exact terms on which the issue w 
be made would be published very shortly, and it was hoped they 
would commend themselves to the shareholders. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proposed increase of capital was approved. 
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PARENT 7 AND FINANCE 


IMPORTANT STEP TOWARDS RATIONALIZATION IN 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


The Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of the Parent 
Trust and Finance Company Limited was held at the North- 
ymberland Rooms, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., on Friday, 
July 19, Sir Arthur du Cros, Bart., in the chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss they had Sustained recently 
in the untimely death of Mr. Harvey du Cros. He said: In 
1991 my brother was in the service of this company, which at 
that time was the Dunlop Tyre Company, and went to America 
as one of the small band of pioneers who took the road headed 
by my father, and journeyed the world through to lay the founda- 
tions of a new industry. That adventure led to one of the great 
industrial achievements of our time. The Pneumatic Tyre 
Industry, with its many kindred developments, has turned out 
to be a foundation of vast utility and importance. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The profits are slightly higher than the highest previously 
earned by the company. It is an interesting business record 
that with the payments now proposed, the Deferred shareholders 
will have received dividends in excess of the whole of their 
capital during the past five years, while the Preference and 
Ordinary shareholders will have received their fixed dividends 
in full for thirty-three years and twenty-three years respectively. 

The carry forward has been increased by £19,000, and now 
stands at £119,766, which, with the published reserve fund, 
gives a margin of, approximately, £840,000. 

It is stated in the report that we have taken part in an 
industrial project of a far-reaching nature. This project is the 
formation of Steel Industries of Great Britain Limited, and 
the purchase by that company of the securities of United Steel 
Companies Limited. 

The steel industry with its ramifications is undoubtedly the 
keystone of the country’s industrial prosperity and bears directly 
upon questions of employment and other economic problems. 
There is a marked trend towards larger units of industry. 
In the present state of world competition this seems likely to 
continue, and in one form or another to extend to the iron 
and steel industries of this country, as a defensive and offensive 
measure against foreign organization and competition. Latterly 
there have been definite indications of a revival in the trade, 
and in the judgment of responsible persons both in and out of 
the industry, the time has come to attempt some form of ration- 
alization. It seems reasonable to suppose therefore that the 
steel industry has seen its worst. 

We are aware that financial reconstruction does not by itself 
increase earnings, but the soundness of the purchase price of 
the securities of United Steel Companies Limited and the fact 
that the purchase has been transferred to Steel Industries of 
Great Britain Limited, without intermediary profit, forms a 
basis on which co-operation with other leading units in the 
industry becomes possible. Such further combinations must be 
to the common advantage. 

The very large claim by the Revenue authorities for income 
tax and excess profits duty on old transactions, which has hung 
over the company for the past two years, has introduced an 
clement of great uncertainty into the company’s position. 

In these circumstances, it would have been unwise for the 
directors to have attempted to proceed with the scheme for the 
separation of the Finance branch of the company’s undertaking 
from its investment business. The settlement finds us very 
largely engaged in trading business and the separation scheme 
must wait until the decks are clear again. 


THE BOARD’S AIM 


In principle the scheme remains unaltered. Our aim is to 
establish a Trust Company which will confine itself to the 
investment business, and will therefore be free from trading 
risks, and to continue and extend the finance business also 
through the agency of a separate finance company. No advan- 
tage from the scheme will be available to anyone outside the 
company until it has been made known to the shareholders and 
the first refusal offered to them, and there was no intention of 
suggesting any scheme to which exception can reasonably be 
taken by the Preference and Ordinary shareholders. 

No revenue or appreciation, other than interest on debentures, 
notes and loans, has been taken in from some of our more 
important real estate investments, including the Foundling 
Estate, the Durban Real Estate and Grand Buildings (Trafalgar 
Square), Ltd. Our interest in these three properties amounts to 
over £1,000,000, and in considering the company’s position it 
is a substantial and favourable point that all the properties are 
steadily appreciating in value, and are building up a reserve 
in themselves, although, in the manner in which we have elected 
to deal with them, they are not revenue bearing in the mean- 
time. 

_ I stated in 1927 that the original net revenue from the Found- 
ling Estates of £44,500 would double itself by 1935—this result 
l, we now anticipate, be achieved by 1934. I also esti- 
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mated that after 1940, the gross revenue, without the Central 
Site, should exceed £109,000 per annum, whereas it now looks 
as if it would amount to approximately £133,000 per annum, 
but this figure can only be attained by the. expenditure of 
approximately £100,000 upon the development of various 
vacant plots throughout the estate and in the construction of 
suitable houses. 


PURCHASE BY LORD ROTHERMERE 


With regard to the Central Site and gardens, the Foundling 
Board has recently entered into a provisional contract with 
Lord Rothermere. Under this contract we have sold this part 
of the property for the sum of £525,000, allowing 
the purchaser until June 30, 1931, to complete or can- 
cel the transaction. Lord Rothermere has paid a deposit of 
£50,000, which goes to the Foundling Company in any event, 
and will also pay interest on the remaining £475,000 until the 
purchase has been completed or abandoned. The Foundling 
Board felt justified in disposing of this part of the property at 
a specially low price for a public purpose, and to meet the 
strong public sentiment in the matter with which they were 
much in sympathy, and also bearing in mind that approximately 
fourteen acres will be retained as an open space for ever, an 
amenity which must add to the value of the surrounding 
property. They do not anticipate that the purchase will not 
be completed, because what Lord Rothermere sets his hand to, 
he usually carries through, and our thanks and the thanks 
of the community at large are due to him for his public spirit 
and wonderful generosity in this and in other matters. Should, 
however, the property come back into our hands, that need not 
be regarded as a misfortune, but rather as an advantage, 
because plans are matured for the development of the Site for 
other purposes. 

Altogether, the company’s investments in securities wholly 
based on real estate amount, at present, to over £1,250,000, of 
which quite 90 per cent. consists of real estate in London and 
Liverpool. 

In moving the re-election of Lord Glenavy as a director, the 
Chairman said: He has held, with distinction, the highest 
offices both in this country and in Ireland, and is very well. 
known on both sides of the water. 

Our Irish shareholders are still the predominant partners in 
this company, and Lord Glenavy’s accession to the Board has 
been welcomed because of the implicit confidence which his 
name commands in all quarters. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and a warm vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
cO., LTD. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Covent Garden Properties 
Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, July 19, at the Hotel Cecil, 
Strand, W.C. Mr. Philip Ernest Hill, the chairman of the 
company, who presided, said: 

We have made a profit during the year of £315,918 9s. 6d. 
In addition, further sales have been negotiated from which 
substantial profits will accrue. 

The sales effected during the year have been confined mainly 
to (a) ground rents reserved under leases for long periods to 
run, with nothing in the nature of reversionary values, and (b) 
building land producing very little in the way of revenue. The 
prices realized have shown a satisfactory margin of profit. 

The properties which may be the subject of sales in the 
future consist principally of freehold ground rents held under 
short leases, having considerable reversionary values. 

We have had and are still having numerous negotiations for 
the purchase of additional properties, but we have not acquired 
anything of importance other than .the leasehold interest in 
the Opera House. 

We have considerable funds available for the purchase of 
suitable properties, and shall be very glad to hear from the 
owners or agents of any suitable properties who desire to sell. 

The revenue from Covent Garden Market shows a stcady 
increase, and we are in close touch with our tenants at the 
moment on the question of development, and under this heading 
something of importance is looked for during the present year. 
Our investment in Covent Garden Market and the surrounding 
properties is continually increasing in value. Indeed, when one 
considers the importance of this site—lying as it does in the 
heart of London, plus the Market Charter granted in the year 
1671—its present and potential value is exceedingly difficult 
correctly to estimate. 

We hope as the result of the purchases and developments 
cortemplated our revenue will be sufficiently increased to enable 
us to continue the payment of the dividends on the deferred 
share capital without having to supplement it in any way from 
our profits on sales. 

The policy of the board will, as far as possible, be to pay 
dividends out of estate revenue, and to utilise our profits on 
sales in increasing and consolidating our reserves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeti of Furness, 
Withy and Co., Ltd., was held on July 24 yl House, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., who presided, said that the 
capital account remained unchanged at 5,500,000, divided 
into 1,500,000 five per cent. preference shares and 4,000,000 
ordinary shares. The general reserve account also remained 
at 2,000,000. Sundry creditors, credit balances and bills 
payable amounted. to £2,308,688 compared with £2,717,313 
a year ago. The item included provision for taxation and 
also for the dividend on the preference shares, which was 
paid on May 1, and also for the final dividend on the ordinary 
shares, which they were proposing that day. There were also 
included amounts due to subsidiary companies, as well ag 
the various creditors of their branch offices all over the world. 
The item of £2,308,688 covered the only active liabilities 
as shown by the balance sheet, the remaining item on that 
side being the profit and loss account. 

Turning to the assets they had followed the practice which 
they had adopted two or three years ago of separating the 
assets into various sections so that it might be seen to what 
extent their assets were employed in the shipping business, 
and in other sections of industry. Shipping property, which 
included investments in Associated Shipping companies, etc., 
amounted to £5,148,877. That amount was stated after 
writing off depreciation, and compared with £4,916,158 a year 
ago. British Government securities and general investments, 
also less depreciation, stood at £3,244,168 compared with 
4#3,361,264 last year. Freeholds, dock and wharf property, 
etc., less depreciation, showed a slight increase. Sundry debtors 
a decrease of about £300,000, and the final item bank balances, 
Treasury bills and bills of exchange on hand amounted to 
£633,520 compared with £735,143 a year ago. 

The balance sheet was stated so clearly and was so clean 
and concise that it really gave very little scope for elaboration. 
There were no dead items among the asset items, and deprecia- 
tion had been amply provided. In addition, the balance sheet 
was sufficiently liquid, consistent with the nature of their 
business, apart altogether from the fact that there was no 
charge in the nature of debentures, or loans, upon any part 
of their property. It might be of interest to shareholders for 
him to state that investments in subsidiary and associated com- 
panies stood in their books at much below their actual value. 
There were one or two guarantees in existence in connection with 
their subsidiary companies, but in each case the guarantee was 
amply covered by the assets of the company concerned, and 
had only been given in order to secure advantageous terms 
of finance. Those guarantees, with one small exception, were 
in respect of new tonnage which had been constructed for their 
various companies. None of them caused the company the 
slightest anxiety, and from their point of view were more or 
less nominal liabilities. 

With regard to the profit and loss account, he was faced, 
with the paradox that they were primarily a shipping company 
and were in the pleasing position of being able to present a 
profit and loss account showing an increased profit, and yet 
it remained a fact that the shipping industry had had a very 
difficult year, and the profits derived direct from the trading 
of their vessels showed a reduction, notwithstanding that they 
had more vessels under their ownership than in the previous 
year. At any rate, for the moment they were more concerned 
with the fact that their profits amounted to £653,392, an 
increase of £25,642. As they brought into account from the 
previous year a sum of £241,564 they were able to recommend 
that in addition to the usual dividend on the preference shares’ 
and a continuation of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
an increased sum of £250,000 be placed to depreciation, leaving 
£264,957 to be carried forward, or £23,393 more than was 
brought into the account_from 1928. 

The report was adopted. 


LAND CRUISES 


EVERY MONDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Three Itineraries 


tiner : 
of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern | 6 


ills and. Shel Cou 
s a espeare’s ntry. 
$. Torquay, South Devon, The Cornish 
Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 1 2 
8. Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “ Lorna Doone ” 
Country, Torquay, etc. GUINEAS 
A representative of the Great Western Railway will accompany 
each tour to supervise the arrangements 
FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES, HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ETC. 
Write to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W.8%, for all information. 


Paddington Station - 
W2 


FELIX J. C. POLE, 
General Manager 


37 July 19% 
TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessj 
was held on Thursday, the sth River Plate 
Circus, E.C. 

ir Reginald Wingate (the chairman i 

ir Robert Williams, Bt., in the course of his 
Shares and debentures in other companies are Regine dan 
in the accounts at cost or under, and the figure at which 
stand is £6,633,863, as against £6,258,797 for the onal 
year, the increase being due mainly to the addition to the 
Benguela Railway debenture holding. To-day at current market 
prices the quoted shares and debentures alone represent a value 
of over fifteen millions, while investments and cash now stand 
over £800,000. The result of operations for 1928 enables the pr 
rate of dividend on the ordinary shares to be maintained, n " 
74 per cent. for the year, of which 5 per cent has already been 
paid, in addition to 10 per cent. dividend on the preference shares, 
It is also proposed to pay an interim dividend for 1999 of 
5 per cent, on the ordinary shares. 

The Union Miniere du Haut Katanga continues to show sub. 
stantial progress, and as to the Benguela Railway two records 
have been made. The tonnage of goods is the largest so far 
carried, and the gross earnings, which are equivalent to about 
oe are the highest so far earned. 

n conclusion, I would like to give my impressions 
the Benguela Railway, the official asasion al which | ton 
just attended. A glance at the map shows you the importance 
of the geographical position of the railway. 

As I stood at the Frontier, surrounded by a distinguished 
assembly, which included His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, the Portuguése Colonial Minister, the High Com. 
missioner of Angola, the Representative of the Union of South 
Africa, the Premier of Southern Rhodesia, the Governor General 
of Katanga—who also represented the Governor-General of the 
Belgian Congo—the Portuguese Government Commissioner on 
the Benguela Railway Board, representatives of the Lisbon Geo. 
graphical Society, the Bas-Congo au Katanga Railway Company 
and the Union Miniere, the chairman of the board and the 
managing director of the Benguela Railway Company and many 
other distinguished persons, I felt proud that by Portuguese 
Belgian and British co-operation this work of great value in the 
economic development of Angola and Katanga and the civiliaza. 
tion of Central Africa had been completed. 

The report and accounts and other resolutions were agreed 
to. 


TAVOY TIN DREDGING 
CORPORATION 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Tavoy Tin 
Dredging Corporation Ltd. was held on July 28 at Winchester 
House London, E.C 

Sir William D. Henry, C.I.E. (the chairman) said that in 
comparison with the results achieved in previous years, the 
year under review had been a disappointing one, although a 
close study of the working returns would reveal many unsatis- 
factory features. The total yardage treated had been 1,114,341 
cubic yards, or 93,857 yards more than in 1927, at an average 
cost of 6.84d per cubic yard, which was only .09 of a penny 
more than for 1927. 

The total tonnage of concentrate won had been 514 tons, 
compared with 622 tons in 1927. The fall in the output was 
due to the fact that both No. 1 dredge and No. 3 dredge 
had been working ground of very appreciably lower value. 
Although up to the end of the year 358 acres had been dredged, 
the area of the various blocks of ground which had been 
added from time to time to the concessions, still remained 
in excess of the acreage worked out, which was a highly 
gratifying and encouraging state of affairs. 

The gross working profit at £51,085 had been seriously 
affected by the heavy fall in the price of tin, the average 
price during the year being no less than £62 per ton lower 
than the average for the previous twelve months. The net 
profit for the year came out at £52,832. The total dividend 
paid for the year 1928 was 20 per cent., free of tax, equivalent 
to a gross return of 25 per cent., which, in view of the 
peculiar difficulties with which they had had to contend and 
the heavy fall in the price of the metal was a credi 
performance, even if not quite up to their previous record. 
During the five years of the corporation’s existence they had 
paid out in dividends no less than 131 per cent., free of tax, 
or 165 per cent. gross. ‘ 

Having dealt with the results achieved by their various 
subsidiary companies, the chairman, in conclusion, said that 
as a result of recent developments, the future of the industry, 
and particularly that of all tin mining companies, looked very 
much brighter. The Tin Producers’ Association was fo 
and for the first time in the long history of the metal, the 
great majority of the British controlled producing companies 
were aligned, so that they might advance and work in the 
interests of the industry as one united force. Nothing but 
good could come from the pooling of ideas and from co-opera 
tion amongst producers in every approved direction. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
The Fimmeial Dews 
20, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


““ THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION ” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY —— ONE SHILLING 


REDUCED ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION £2 12s., INCLUDING 
Postage, Public Statutes, Rules, Orders, Portraits, Supplements, and Half-yearly Index, and also the 
free use of the *Points in Practice Department of the Paper, and the Appointments Vacant 
and Wanted Advertisement Columns. 
*Important ; In matters of urgency, replies are forwarded by post. 


IMPORTANT TO SOLICITORS 
The following are permanent features: 


1. Weekly Notes of all recent Cases of importance to keep readers up to date in their Case Law. 
2. Every volume published in two half-yearly parts—each with its own Index and set of Statutes for binding. 
3. Weekly County Court Letter upon matters of interest to County Court practitioners. 


4. Useful Practice Notes on Divorce, Bankruptcy, Probate, Income Tax, Death Duties, Public Health and Local 
Government, Rating and Valuation, Highways, etc., etc. 


5. Explanatory Articles on new Statutes, Rules and Orders. 

6. Statements as to the position of various Bills in Parliament. 

7. ‘* A Conveyancer’s Diary”? lucidly explaining points arising under the Law of Property Acts, etc. 
8. “ The Landlord and Tenant Notebook.” 


THE NEW COMPANY LAW 


The Summer Special Number (published on 29th June, 1929) contains the first of a series of twelve brilliant 
articles on the important changes in Company Law by 


Mr. ARTHUR STIEBEL, M.A. 


Barrister-at-Law (Registrar Companies—Winding-up—Department, and Author of that well-known work 
“* Stiebel’s Company Law and Precedents ”’). 


ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY. 
“Tue Soxicrrors’ Jourwat ‘—That Admirably Conducted Paper of. the Profjession.”—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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27 July 1929 
Paintings Wanted Shipping 
AINTINGS—Wanted to purchase old Portraits of Ladi aa 
an ortr: es 
and Gentlemen. Please write, giving snuiieeians to Box 20, Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


c/o “ Saturday Review,’’ 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, yr ne WIMBLEDON, 


Decorations, Alterations and all Phone 2523 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ ODO ” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


AND SERVICES 
(Under Contract oe 


Frequent and Regula Sains 
LONDON, MARSEILL MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAUR TIus, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., ete. 
P. & O. and B.1, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 


P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 

Address for Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 

for Freight or General Business, P. 


and Offices, 123 
B.l. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 128 Street, E.C3 > 


Appeal 


Typewriting 


parish of 8,000 , People by sending cast. 
or “ rummage ” of any kind to 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Sm MARY, EDMONTON.—Please very 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accura 
MSS. arid speedily typed by ex 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


EMBER OF AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, expert typist, will 
type authors’ MSS. at usual rates. Address: S. W. 
POWELL, 38a Curzon Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 
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